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THE SENDING OF THE MISSIONARY 
By WILLIAM STEWART 


hr current study of the missionary obligation of the Church 
has yielded certain valuable new insights, most of which 
spring from the realization of the essential unity of the Church and 
of its task. There is one body, and the whole body is committed to 
the missionary task. 

This recognition has meant perception of the truth that the 
effective outgoing work of the Church depends not on the small 
group of those ordained to the holy ministry, but on the life, work 
and witness of the entire membership of the Church. Immense will 
be the gain when it becomes normal for the Christian, either in 

vernment or in private service, to recognize his privilege and 

uty as an ambassador of the Gospel and a res Bear member of 
the Church in the area of his service. To-day this challenge comes 
to young professional men and women going overseas, so that 
teachers, doctors, administrators and business men are awakening 
to their responsibility in the Church’s mission. This same realization 
of the mission of the whole Church is leading in all churches to a 
new stress on lay witness and service at their own doors. 

In another direction, this recognition of unity has led to the 


_ advance in that integration of Church and Mission which abolishes 
an old and confusing division and makes it plain that older and 
"younger churches are full partners in one task. Integration indeed 
_ means more than partnership. It means the complete fusion into one 
church organization which commands resources both from home 
_and from abroad for a single enterprise of the Church in a particular 
' field of missionary service. This in turn implies tha® there is no 
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longer a sharp distinction between the kind of work which a foreign 
missionary alone may do and that which may be done by a national, 
Missionary or national will be chosen for any responsible post by 
the appropriate authority, according to the gifts needed. In con- 
sequence, there is a new stress on the importance of the church on 
the field ‘calling’ the missionary co-worker whom it needs, who may 
now be ordained on the field and dedicated there to his service. 

All this represents great gain from which there can be no turning 
back, and it is to be understood that nothing which follows in this 
article is intended to withdraw from what has been gained. On the 
contrary, it is in the context of the position outlined above that the 
article is written to urge that further thought and alertness are 
needed so that we may both lay hold what is now given and also 
retain in a harmonious whole the genuine values of what the Church 
has always experienced in the course of its missionary obedience. 
In particular this is a plea that we do not allow our new realization 
of the calling of the whole Church to obscure the continued values 
of the distinctive missionary vocation. 

In St Paul’s parable of the body there are two emphases, and the 
significance of the parable is distorted or destroyed if either of these 
is neglected. There is emphasis on the unity of the body, which 
means that every member is committed to the work of the whole, 
and the whole is involved in the activity of every member. There 
is also emphasis on the fact that in the normal, healthy body there 
are diversities of function and it is a maimed body which loses the 
distinctive service of any one of its members. The apostle is at pains 
to exclude any judgment of comparative value which would suggest 
that one vocation is superior to another, but he calls for a recognition 
of difference of vocation and of some decisiveness of choice and 
~e Are we not in danger of overlooking the second emphasis 
to-da 

* the first place, the new stress on the obligation of every 
Christian to be a witness must not be allowed to minimize for us 
the special ministries which are the gift of the risen Lord. These are 
distinctive vocations which have always been valued in the Church. 
Certain of them have remained as a permanent feature of the Church’s 
life in the form of a settled localized ministry. Others have been an 
equally permanent feature in the form of a mobile, evangelistic 
ministry. This ministry has its function even within the life of the 
Church as settled in a particular area, down to our own day when 
the Church in many lands has been enriched by the ministry of 

ifted evangelists. Even more conspicuously, however, this has 

n the ministry of those who knew that necessity was laid upon 
them to go forth to areas in which the Gospel was still unknown. 
Thus were the first Christian missionaries set apart in Antioch in 
response to God’s command: ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
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the work whereunto I have called them.’ From that time till now, 
while the evangelistic zeal of countless Christian laymen has advanced 
the Gospel in many lands, every great movement of expansion in the 
Church’s story has seen the activity of persons who knew that they 
had been claimed by their Lord and set apart from other tasks for 
the primary purpose of the furtherance of the Gospel. At every 
int in history we might find our illustrations, from St Paul’s 
urney to Macedonia, through that of St Columba to Iona, the 
journeys of Ziegenbalg or William Carey to India, or the expeditions 
of David Livingstone to the heart of Africa. The stories concern 
men and women widely differing in character or qualification, who 
have nevertheless had in common the deep certainty that their 
dominant task was to further the Gospel of Christ in places in which, 
apart from a response like theirs, this work would not be done. 

We have not outlived this need to-day. There are still vast 
stretches of the earth’s surface quite unevangelized and great 
countries in which the Church represents a tiny minority; and while 
this is so the call remains. Of course there is a witness which only 
the layman can give in the secular world, but there are still many 
ae where the layman is not to be found at all, and even where 

e is at hand, he knows how urgent is the need for the missionary 
of the Gospel, called, trained and set free for this service. We have 
not outlived the need for the missionary who is set free to go into 
fields where as yet the Church is not found, or to pioneer in areas of 
life and thought in which the Gospel has not yet been presented in 
all its relevance. We still need, for the extension of the work of the 
local church, the gifts of that person who can set forth the Gospel 
in the written and spoken word, through the exercise of that mental 
capacity and spiritual insight with which he has been endowed, 
not for his own sake but for the building up of the body. The 
imperative call to every Christian to be a witness is not diminished, 
and often it is the layman in his fields or his factory or his office 
whose witness is the truly effective one. Yet this imperative must 
not be interpreted to obliterate the insistent call for men and 
women with the distinctive vocation of the evangelist or the 
missionary. 

Let us be clear that there is a distinctive vocation. It manifests 
itself in what is the dominant purpose of a life. St Paul made tents 
to earn his living, and William Carey supported himself by growing 
jute and later by teaching in a government college. There are men 
whose vocation it is to make tents and others who are called to grow 
jute, and when these are Christian men they are called to glorify 
God and to witness to Christ in these vocations. But for the apostle 
his consuming pu was not the work of his hands but the 
furtherance of the Gospel, that ‘by all means’ he might ‘save some’, 
and it is very certain that William Carey did not cross the seas to 
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teach Sanskrit or to grow jute. So, to this day, what is supreme for 
the missionary is the conviction that the furtherance of the Gospel 
is his paramount task. He may reach this conviction through quiet 
reflexion on the universal obligation of the Church and the fact that 
there are areas abroad where the Church’s resources are clearly 
far less than those nearer his own home. This reflexion may lead to 
a reasoned assurance that this is one’s job, but the experience ma 
also be one in which there is a glow of certainty that passes 
argument. It may come with suddenness to a person, bringing a 
sense of bewildered protest, and yet such utter certainty of a calling 
that to refuse is to be burdened with the knowledge that one has 
turned one’s back on God’s clear guidance; and to accept is so utterly 
obvious that the only word ee a is the apostle’s: ‘Necessi 
is laid upon me.’ Certainly this kind of conviction may be given wi 
equal compulsion in other vocations. There are nurses, doctors, 
engineers and many others who know that for them there was no 
choice, they could ‘do no other’, and there are those who know that 
the inescapable claim for them is sending them to an industrial city 
or to serve the victims of war’s devastation. The fulness of the 
Church’s life needs them all, and God’s call is manifest in them all, 
Vocation is not the monopoly of the missionary. Yet as we recognize 
that this is so, let us guard against using it to suggest that therefore 
there is no such thing as a distinctive missionary vocation. The 
missionary is still needed, and we shall err grievously if we put 
barriers in the way of men and women hearing the call. 

2. In the second place, the fact that the missionary in any field 
must find his place within the Church there, becoming subject to its 
discipline and accepting its call, must not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that the very name ‘missionary’ means one who is sent, and that 
that, too, is a vital element in his vocation. The sending is primari 
from God, who still seeks a response to His query, ‘Whom shall 
send?’; yet the divine sending is accompanied by an act of sending 
by a regional church which in a real sense commits itself with its 
missionary, even as the church in Antioch sent out Saul and 
Barnabas. It is a costly thing for a regional church to obey its Lord’s 
command and send away some of its consecrated sons and daughters 
for service elsewhere. It is a costly thing and possible only because 
that church has recognized its place within the whole Church of 
God, which has the world for its parish. There have been lo 
periods in which churches have been blind to this obligation, an 
often it has been a minority of church members or a ‘missionary 
society’ which has awakened to the fact that the Church as a whole 
is called to share in the world mission by sending and supporting 
those who are called to go. Yet it is when a regional church awakens 
to this calling and undertakes this costly thing that, in the paradox 
of the Gospel, it is enriched by its obedience. Such a church, gladly, 
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and at cost to itself, sending forth its children as missionaries, has 
life within it. When it acts in this way such a living church does so 
with a deep conviction that it is obeying its Lord, and as we lay 
hold of the values in the ‘calling’ by the church on the field, let us 
not minimize the profound spiritual values of the ‘sending’ by the 
parent church. 

It remains true that the act of sending must in the very nature of 
things be prior to the calling, for the missionary is first sent to a 
land, or an area, where there is no church at all. The man of 
Macedonia, a peeing in a dream, was not a fellow-Christian seeking 
a partner’s aid; he was a fellow-man in bitter need of a Saviour, 
though the Macedonian in the flesh did not know that that was his 
need. It has often been the very fact that there was no church in the 
land to which the missionary was sent which has constituted the 
need to send him, and the fact that to-day the Church is more 
widely planted than ever before does not alter the fact that it is the 
condition of need, the fact that there are multitudes not hearing 
the Gospel, which lays its compulsion on the sending church. The 
finally decisive thing is not an invitation, precious though that is, 
but is the existence of an unevangelized community and the command 
of God to proclaim the Gospel to every creature. 

Of course this fact of need lays its compulsion primarily on the 
church at hand, the church in the Apts Vent ie of that community, 
which dare not be content so long as there is an unevangelized 
community or area of life at its doors. But the compulsion is laid 
upon the whole Church, and there is an inescapable pny 
for those churches to which ‘much has been given’, even thou 
they are not geographically close at hand. This is true because the 
Church is one, and the “to Church shares the whole obligation. 
For this reason the older churches cannot evade their obligation 
merely because there is no clear invitation from the church nearest 
to the needy community. Sometimes it may be a mark of the in- 
adequacy of that local church that it is so fully absorbed in its own 
immediate tasks, overwhelmed with the burden of maintaining its 
ministry and nurturing its own flock, that it has grown deaf to the 
call to proclaim the Gospel beyond its own immediate bounds. 
Neither young nor old churches are exempt from the temptation 
of being engrossed in their own self-regarding tasks, and it is not 
impossible, in such a situation, for a local church to insist that the 
only place for help from overseas will be in work to further the 
educational, medical or social welfare of the flock, and who therefore 
cannot see the necessity of persons whose distinctive commission is 
the furtherance of the Gospel among communities still outside its 
range. There are times when it appears that God’s purpose in giving 
to His Church ‘some, evangelists’ is not to spare others from the 
evangelistic obligation, but to use them to stir up an evangelistic 
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zeal in a church, so that it may turn from sterile, self-regarding 
activity to the outgoing service in which alone it will live. 

3. Finally, the fact that we are realizing with a new clarity that 
the unity of the universal Church is of its very nature must not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that there must be a real measure of 
autonomy within that unity for regional churches. We must there- 
fore recognize that while we belong to one another completely, and 
can only fulfil our total task by common endeavour, yet there are 
certain things which one regional church cannot do for another, one 
of which is the obedient sending forth of a missionary. St Paul, to 
whom the unity of the Church was of its essence, did not hesitate 
to exhort the church in Corinth to sacrificial giving by quoting the 
example of the churches in Macedonia. He knew that the grace 
which these had received and manifested in their giving would not 
be the portion of the church in Corinth until the Christians there 
also had learned to give. 

This lesson is to be applied to the sending of the missionary, the 
recruitment and a. of those who will share in a distinctively 
missionary service. We must ask whether it is normally possible 
for a church to fulfil its missionary calling by sending or inviting 
the sons and daughters of another church on its behalf, and also 
whether a church can be satisfied to have its own children sent in 
this way by another. It is not questioned that the real fellowship 
between churches, which derives from the fact that they belo 
together in one universal Church, involves the fullest sharing ‘a 
material and personal resources. The stronger church will make 
resources available according to need, to give succour in times of 
economic distress, to erect necessary buildings and provide needed 
equipment for a common service, to hire professional and technical 
help, to provide training facilities for the proper strengthening of 
the Church. Also, as has often happened in history, (as when the 
English S.P.C.K. supported the Danish Mission in 'Tranquebar), 
there are times when missionaries of real vocation have been set 
free for their task by the support of a sister church, and man 
Christian workers to-day will respond to a call from another churc 
where the need is greater. Such sharing of resources and mutual 
support is one of the glories of the Church, which must go on and 
increase. It is not questioned. What is questioned, however, is the 
long-accepted policy of using resources provided from abroad for 
the recruitment and support of national workers, who are expected 
to share in the distinctively missionary enterprise of the Church. 
The older churches with their greater material resources have 
provided these resources to take over this responsibility, and the 

uestion is whether it is at all ible for one regional church in 
is way to undertake on behalf of another the function of sending 
forth its missionaries. Is it not a parallel to the situation of the 
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churches in Corinth and Macedonia, where the example of one 
could awaken the other, but where there were no other means by 
which the ‘grace’ could be shared? 

From the point of view of the sending church, there is the basic 
truth that the missionary work of the Church is essentially personal, 
and the fundamental obligation of a church is to send forth its own 
children on this task. When a church is unable to recruit its own 
children, it may instead seek to send others, who on their part ma 
certainly have the full missionary vocation. For the sending churc 
this is at best a second best, because it has failed to produce the 
fullest spiritual response to God’s call by giving its own children to 
the task. At worst, it can mean a pitiful attempt to use wealth to pro- 
vide a substitute, reflecting a tragic belief that spiritual power can be 
purchased. When one observes the tragic misunderstandings and 
disputes about money which have marred much of the missionary 
work in the past century, one is compelled to ask whether it has not 
been a grave error in that enterprise that the sending churches so 
readily assumed that they could use their resources to extend the 
range of their effectiveness by employing national workers. All too 
often this became a mere hiring of employees, and the process of 
discovering afresh the spiritual nature of the enterprise has often 
been painful and slow. 

The reason for this perplexity lies in the fact that there is an 
important economic element in the sending of the missionary which 
is often forgotten or obscured. Some bodies which call themselves 
‘Faith Missions’ claim to depend in a distinctive way on God’s 
providence, yet surely every ‘mission’ worth the name depends on 
this principle. The missionary, though not normally called upon to 
endure privation and indeed normally adequately provided for, 
nevertheless knows that as part of his calling he has surrendered 
any claim to the ‘market value’ of his qualifications. He is content 
to rely on the support which the church which sent him will provide, 
and the only guarantee which he has from year to year is his con- 
fidence that God will stir up the zeal of the sending church to 
support him. Aware of this, he rejoices to have so many partners 
in his task who support him by their interest, prayers and con- 
tributions, which are often sacrificial. This vital fact may also be 
ogage by the national worker who depends on the same support, 

ut it is much more difficult for him to do so, for he sees his support 
not in the form of many free-will offerings from fellow-members 
of his church, but rather in considerable funds provided from afar 
by what looks like a powerful and wealthy organization. This makes 
it much harder for him to recognize that there is a distinctive economic 
element in the vocation of the missionary; and when we add the 
immense complications due to different standards of living between 
two countries, we shall not be inclined to minimize the difficulty 
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for the national worker who is recruited and supported by funds 
from overseas. 

Lastly, from the point of view of the church on the field the 
difficulty is most serious of all, for the support from overseas, again 
apparently from large resources, can overwhelm the local church 
with a sense of its own impotence to contribute significantly for the 
support of the workers. It therefore inhibits the growth of a sense 
of the obligation to send forth its own sons and daughters for this 
distinctive work. This is a grave disservice which has Sion rendered 
by the older churches to their partners. 

If there is any truth at all in this contention, a living church 
will constantly place the sending forth of persons of vocation at the 
heart of its enterprise and will endeavour to share with the church 
on the field in every possible way in the total task. But it will sift 
with the utmost care every suggestion that it may provide money 
for the recruitment of the sons and daughters of that church on the 
field for missionary service, knowing that too light a use of money 
in this way can become an attempt to purchase spiritual power, 
even a kind of simony. There is an urgent obligation to help to 
awaken the total membership of the church on the field to its 
missionary task, and to encourage in that church the sending forth 
of those with a distinctive vocation as missionaries to their own and 
other peoples; but in this matter no one regional church can fulfil 
the task for another: there must be no forcing of the pace, no pro- 
vision of a substitute for the reality. The ‘sending’ of a missionary 
is a costly and intimate act of a church, which it can undertake only 
in obedience to the leading of the Spirit of God. 

One of the dangers facing the Church to-day in its missionary 
enterprise arises from the assumption that, because the younger 
churches exist, the distinctive evangelistic task is nearly accomplished 
and that those younger churches are in a situation almost exactly 
similar to that of the older churches. It is vital that we should remain 
aware of how small these younger churches mostly are in relation 
to the task facing them, and therefore of how insistent is the con- 
tinued need to send forth missionaries into the unevangelized world. 
We rejoice that to-day there is a living partnership in the missionary 
enterprise and that every member of the Church has his part to 
play. But there is still an unevangelized world, there are still great 
areas into which the Christian layman will not come unless he comes 
because he is a missionary, and in this situation there is as urgently 
needed as ever the man or the woman whom God is calling to go 
forth as a missionary of the Gospel. 

WILLIAM STEWART 














THE LIGHT OF HISTORY ON 
CURRENT MISSIONARY METHODS 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, D.D., LL.D., Px.D. 


HAT light can past experience across the centuries shed on 

the missionary methods of our day? How far if at all can it 

enable us to judge whether they are wise or unwise? These questions 

become peculiarly important as we move into what in many ways is 

a new age in the world mission of the Church and are forced to 

evaluate procedures which we have been following for a hundred 

years or more, to abandon some, to modify others and to devise 
new ones. 

One of the most provocative and stimulating attempts at apprais- 
ing recent missionary methods by criteria derived from the past is by 
Roland Allen, formerly in North China with the Society for the 
epee of the Gospel. Two books by him have been widely 
read; and currently, in our need to re-examine our programmes, 
they have awakened fresh interest in influential quarters. They are 
Missionary Methods, St Paul’s or Ours? published in 1912 and 
re-issued in a revised edition in 1927, and The Spontaneous Expansion 
of the Church and the Causes which Hinder It, which appeared in 
1927 and was re-issued in 1949 (see review in I.R.M., October 1950, 
p. 461). The fact that these books attracted wide attention when 
they first came out and continue to do so is sufficient proof of their 
solid worth. Here is not the place to summarize their contents in 
detail. In general they contrast the methods used by the Church of 
the early centuries with our own. In the process the latter fare rather 
badly. Especially is, Allen critical of the concern of missionaries of 
recent days to exercise a paternal supervision over their converts, 
to guard them from aberrations in doctrine and morals, to give them 
an ecclesiastical organization and to undergird them financially. 
He also believes our development of elaborate missionary organiza- 
tions and our professionalizing of the missionary vocation to be the 
opposite of the practice of the early Church and to be far less 
desirable. As the title of his second book indicates, Allen would have 
missions regain mobility, and would encourage the spontaneous 
expansion of the Church with the absence of continuing direction 
by the missionary. He would have the infant Christian communities 
given the Apostles’ Creed, that they might know the historic tradition 
of the Church, be instructed in the Sacraments and the manner and 
meaning of their observance and be equipped with ministers ordained 
from their own number. An Anglican, he would have this done by a 
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bishop. This having been accomplished, he would trust the Church 
to live and spread the Gospel through the inner vitality derived from 
the Holy Spirit. 

Allen’s thesis is put persuasively and is not to be dismissed 
lightly: much of what he suggests all of us should take to heart. We 
need, however, a broader view of the history of the expansion of the 
Faith than he takes. 

For one thing, in the record of the Church in the first two 
centuries (the period which Allen is contrasting with ours), we must 
remember four important facts to which he does not call atten- 
tion or which he shen insufficiently into account. In the first place, 
we should recall that we really have little information of the methods 
by which the Gospel spread so rapidly. To be sure, we know much 
of Paul, but some of the strongest of the early churches were not 
founded by him. That is true of the church in Antioch, of whose 
beginning and initial sagen we know almost nothing; and of the 
church in Rome and the church in Alexandria, about the inception 
of which we have no dependable information. When our knowledge 
of them becomes authentic they are already vigorous. In the second 
place, the spread of the Faith, while phenomenal, took place in only 
a small segment of the globe and, in the main, in one culture: it was 
limited chiefly to the Roman Empire and a few fringing areas. The 
initial propagation of the Faith was chiefly through the Hellenistic 
elements in that realm. The Gospel also won in Armenia and gained 
footholds in the Persian realms to the east, in Arabia, in what later 
became Ethiopia and possibly in India. But only in Armenia, 
Ethiopia and among some of the tribes of Arabia did it become the 
faith of more than a minority; and in the leading centres of civiliza- 
tion outside the Roman Empire it continued to be confined to 
minorities. It was only in the Graeco-Roman world and among 
peoples of lower or primitive cultures that it became the faith of the 
community. Its spread was not nearly as globe-embracing as it has 
been in the past century and a half. In the third place, the methods 
by which it spread did not prevent the early rise of variants of the 
Faith which became what the Catholic Church regarded as heresies. 
Because they died out we tend to forget them. The chief was 
Gnosticism in its many forms. Gnosticism seems to have appeared 
before the first generation of Christians had passed from the scene; 
and in the second century its adherents may have outnumbered 
those of what we think of as the Catholic Church. In the fourth 
place, the missionary methods of the first centuries did not prevent 
grave corruption in the Catholic Church itself. Indeed, they were 
one of its main sources. The kind of mass conversion which was 
already well under way before Constantine, and which gained 
momentum under him and his successors, led to a lowering of the 
level of the quality of life of the Christian community which such 
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movements as Novatianism and monasticism were unable to check. 
In other words, the missionary methods of the early Church were 
by no means perfect. 

Equally important is Allen’s failure to take into account the 
experience of other epochs in the expansion of Christianity. In a 
brief article, not all these can even be mentioned. Only three can be 
dealt with, and they in the most cursory fashion. 

One epoch was that of the conversion of the peoples of Europe, 
whom the Romans: regarded as barbarians—the Irish, the Teutonic 
folk and the Slavs. The success of that achievement can be judged 
from the fact that it was mainly from the Christianity of the Teutonic 
folk—the Germans, the German Swiss, the northern French, the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Scandinavians and the Dutch—that Protestantism 
arose, that it is among them and their descendants in the Americas, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa that Protestantism has 
had its chief strength and that it is from them that the remarkable 
Protestant missionary movement of the past century and a half has 
been almost entirely sprung. It is among the Slavs, moreover, that 
the Orthodox churches have most of their numbers. Here was a 
record fully as notable as that of the early Church. Yet in several 
ways the methods were strikingly different from those of the latter. 
From almost the outset in each tribe or nation the conversion was 
not primarily by individuals but by the community as a whole, ied 
by the princes. The active agents who gave the instruction were 
mostly professional missionaries, monks. The ‘younger churches’ 
were taught to conform to the ecclesiastical patterns of the ‘older 
churches’ in theology and organization and were subjected to moral 
discipline according to the standards of the ‘older churches’. 

he Irish were a partial exception. Cut off on their distant island 
from the ‘older etnies’ of the Continent by the barbarian invasions 
of Britain and western Europe, they maintained the doctrine taught 
by the first missionaries, possessed an ardent spiritual and moral 
life, developed their own form of organization (which centred in the 
monastery and was quite different from the diocesan structure of the 
‘older churches’) and during several centuries were the source of 
hundreds of missionaries to England, Scotland and the Continent. 
They seem to be a demonstration of the contention for the ‘spon- 
taneous expansion of the Church’. In England young men, notably 
Willibrord, the first Archbishop of Utrecht, kindled by contagion 
from them, were pioneers in the great wave of Anglo-Saxon missions 
on the Continent. 

Yet it was the initiative of the ‘older church’, Rome, which shared 
with the Irish the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. The Roman 
missionaries ‘imposed’ on England the ecclesiastical structure and 
customs to which they were accustomed. This they did in conflict 
with the Irish, who wished to reproduce their own patterns in 
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England. After the first generation of Roman missionaries had 
passed from the scene and the church in England seemed to be 
disintegrating, an ‘older church’, Rome, took the initiative and 
appointed to head it, as Archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore, from 
one of the oldest churches, Tarsus. In spite of his advanced years 
(he was sixty-six when he went to the difficult post and held it until 
his death at the great age of eighty-eight) Theodore travelled 
extensively through the island and was described by Bede as ‘the 
first res Pron whom all the English church consented to obey’, 
He reproduced the diocesan system of the ‘older churches’, safe- 
guarded the church against invading heresy and strengthened the 
moral discipline of both clergy and laity. 

It. was from the English church, reinvigorated by Theodore, 
that Boniface and his colleagues went forth to the Continent. There 
had been Irish missionaries on the Continent. Through their 
elaborate ‘penitentials’ they had striven to work improvement in the 
lax moral habits of the nominal Christians in the Frankish realms. In 
some areas they had been missionaries to the pagans. But apparently 
they had paid little attention to organization. It was the Englishman 
Boniface who, under authorization from Rome, stamped out heresies 
and spread the diocesan system and the methods of striving for 
improvement in morals which had been developed by the ‘older 
churches’. It was Anselm, an Italian and so from an ‘older church’, 
who, a little over three centufies later, fought to keep the English 
church from being subjected to the debasing whims of one of the 
worst of English monarchs, William Rufus. For several centuries 
most of the religious awakenings in the ‘younger churches’ in 
Britain and north-western Europe were not indigenous but were by 
contagion from the ‘older churches’ in what we now call France and 
Italy. The spread of the Eastern Orthodox form of the Faith was 
more nearly ‘spontaneous’ than was that of Latin Christianity and 
had much less direction from its leading ‘older church’, that of 
Constantinople. Can it be that here was one of the reasons why for 
at least four hundred years the Orthodox churches have been less 
missionary-minded than those descended from the Christianity of 
western Europe? 

Another great epoch in the expansion of Christianity began with 
the closing years of the fifteenth century and continued into the 
eighteenth century. The main form of the Faith which spread was 
that of the Roman Catholic Reformation. There, much of the record 
seems to substantiate Allen’s thesis. The chief gains were in what we 
now term Latin America. Here the bulk of the Indians and the 
imported Negro slaves were baptized and the white settlers and their 
descendants were held to the Faith. As in north-western Europe, 
the conversion was under the direction of the rulers and through 
professional missionaries from the monastic orders. However, in 
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contrast with north-western Europe, the resulting Christianity has 
had little vitality. It never has fully supplied its own clergy, but has 
been continuously dependent for its priests on the ‘older churches’ 
of Europe and, latterly, ¥o another and still ‘younger’ church, the 
Roman Catholics of the United States. The source of the weakness 
appears not to be in Roman Catholicism as such, as non-Roman 

tholics might be tempted to believe (for in some other regions to 
which it has spread the Roman Catholic Church has been very 
vigorous). It appears, rather, to have been ee because of too 
much direction from Europe. The control of both State and Church 
in Spanish and Portuguese America was by the Crown. The Pope 
had almost no voice. The Crown was staunchly orthodox in doctrine, 
but it permitted no administrative direction from Rome. Throughout 
the colonial period most of the missionaries and of the higher cler: 
continued to come from Europe. When, by the close of the eighteent 
century, an indigenous clergy was emerging, the struggles for 

litical independence dealt the Church severe blows by cutting off 
foreign clergy for a time. During several years episcopal supervision 
was interrupted in much of the area. Struggles between ‘clericals’ 
and ‘anti-clericals’ have continued to punctuate Latin American 

litics, with debilitating consequences in the Church. Had there 
fen more ‘spontaneous expansion’ and less paternalism the result 
might have been different. 

We need also to consider Roman Catholic missions in other areas 
during the two and a half centuries subsequent to the year 1500. 
They were to be found in many lands and among peoples of several 
different levels of culture. Among these peoples Christian com- 
munities arose which have continued until now. Almost all have been 
continuously dependent — missionaries from the ‘older churches’. 
Whenever the numbers of missionaries have declined, the Christian 
communities have tended to languish. This was notably so in India 
late in the eighteenth century and in Africa beginning in the seven- 
teenth century. However, the ‘younger churches’ were by no means 
entirely lacking in vitality. In Japan, in spite of persecutions and 
complete severance of contacts with the ‘older churches’ for more 
than two centuries, Christian communities persisted. Indigenous 
priests from the Portuguese ions in India helped to keep alive 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ceylon under the adverse Dutch 
administration. In the latter part of the eighteenth century few 
missionaries could come from the ‘older churches’ in Europe, yet, 
partly through indigenous clergy, the ‘younger church’ in China 
survived, although showing little or no growth until the increase in 
the numbers of missionaries which began about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The third h in the spread of Christianity to which we must 
speak is that of the past two centuries. It is against the methods of 
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that era that Alen chiefly directs his criticisms. That there have 
been doubtful precedures 1s clear. To some of them Allen has rightly 
called our attention. We need to remember, however, that in that 
period, relatively brief as omg | goes and not much longer than 
what we are acc istomed to the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
ages, the Church has been planted in almost every tribe, people and 
land which had not previously known it. The record is the more 
remarkable for the non-Roman Catholic churches. Two hundred 
years ago, although the Roman Catholic Church, while much weaker 
there oe now, was present in almost all the major lands and areas 
where it is active to-day, non-Roman Catholic missions were chi 
confined to north-western Europe, including the British Isles, to a 
strip on the eastern seaboard of North America, and to small groups 
in Meg the West Indies, South Africa, the East Indies and 
India. Its as ay og in these past two centuries has been amazi 
Geographically this surpasses by far the record of the early Chu 
To be sure, it has been closely associated with the spread of peoples 
among whom Protestantism is strong, but it would not have been 
but for the vitality inherent in the Gospel as expressed through 
Protestantism. How many of the ‘younger churches’ which have 
arisen would survive if aid from the ‘older churches’ were suddenly 
withdrawn we do not know. We do know that in very brief but quite 
adverse circumstances in the 1940’s in China, among the Bataks in 
Sumatra and among the Karens in Burma, non-Roman Catholic 
communities grew with little or no aid from abroad. We have 
witnessed the remarkable progress of evangelism in south Korea 
during the current war. The church in Japan survived the intense 
pressures of the late 1930’s and the early 1940’s. 

We have never had a sufficiently comprehensive survey and 
appraisal of the methods of the past two centuries to enable us to 
know certainly which have been most and which least effective. 
Numerically the most impressive extension of the Faith ye 
conversion during that period has been among the Negroes of 
United States. Begun and aided by white people, most of it has been 
through the Negroes themselyes; and since emancipation in the 
1860’s the large majority of the Negro Christians Gand they are 
overwhelmingly Protestant) have been in churches completely 
controlled and financed by the Negroes. Yet this is not necessarily 
an unqualified endorsement for ‘spontaneous expansion’, for it was 
accomplished among a racial group which was immersed in the 
culture of the white majority and which in ways additional to the 
religious was being assimilated to it. Moreover, while remarkable, 
the results are by no means entirely satisfactory. For instance, 
the Negro churches have displayed little initiative in spreading the 
Gospel outside the United States. We also need to take to heart the 
record of the African prophets and of the hundreds of Bantu sects 
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in South Africa, of the Hau Haus among the Maoris of New Zealand, 
and of many movements in China. All these are elearly ‘indigenous’ 
and ‘spontaneous’ in their origin and spread, in ¢hat they were not 
begun or directed by missionaries. By no means all are bad, but some 
are clearly sad perversions of the Gospel. We shpuld also ask our- 
selves why the non-Roman Catholic churches in Japan, the older 
among which have made much of financial and administrative 
independence of the missionary and which hayg had devoted and 
able leadership, have no better record of evangeliem. 

The conclusions to be derived from this brief survey of history 
is that we do well to be cautious in seeking to draw lessons from any 
one period of the spread of the Faith and to apply them dogmatically 
to the current situation. Many factors enter into the spread of the 
Gospel and the emergence of churches. Each method must be 
judged by its own merits as tested by experience in the particular 
time and environment in which it has operated. Perhaps that is part 
of what was meant by ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth. So is every one that is born of the Spirit’. This does 
not mean that we should ignore methods or that one method is as 
good as another. It does mean, as we have again and again reminded 
one another, that without the Holy Spirit all our methods are nothing 
worth and that the Spirit has as a channel those lives which are 
committed to the Father and the Son from whom the Spirit proceeds. 
The Spirit can use many different and even apparently contra- 
dictory methods. God’s ways are not always our ways, nor are 
His thoughts our thoughts. The harvest and the victory are His, 
and the harvest comes only from lives which have fallen into the 
ground and seemingly perished. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
NON-COMMUNIST MUSLIM ASIA 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER, D.Tu. 


é law is a vast subject, not only because Asia is a vast continent, 

but because, in spite of its essential unity, it is a continent 
consisting of very different ‘worlds’, each with its own characteristic 
background, existence and destiny. The major part of this Asian 
continent, moreover, is a closed area, separated * an iron curtain 
from the rest of the world. About this closed region one may hazard 
many guesses, which need not necessarily all be wrong, but one 
can have no sure, verifiable knowledge. All that we can safely say 
about it, at least in relation to the Christian Church, is that, where 
the Church is a factor in its life, it is a Church under the Cross, 
The less we judge, condemn or magnify in regard to these churches, 
and the more we pray for them and do faithfully for them the little 
that we can, the better it will be. 

Yet this closed area of Asia is of the greatest significance for the 
rest of Asia (if not for the world at large). It is in no sense whatever 
an amputated part. On the contrary, it is that part which might 
contain the future of the rest of Asia. By its vast presence and its 
dynamic force it determines very largely the outlook, the mood, the 
fears and expectations of the rest of Asia, and forms therefore a 
living, powerful factor in non-Communist Asia. The challenge of 
Communism, both in the field of thinking and hoping and in that 
of concrete political possibilities, is in non-Communist Asia in- 
escapable. This fact has constantly to be kept in mind when, in 
writing of the Christian Church in Asia, one is in fact writing about 
non-Communist Asia, from the Near East to Indonesia. 


The Near and Middle East is dominated by two main facts. It 
is an Islamic world, and it is a world consisting of young, newly 


formed states, rey £ unstable and full of volcanic possibilities. 5 


A special feature is phenomenon of the State of Israel, striving 
to me the permanent home of the Jews, in the midst of an 
inimical Arabic-Muslim world. 
In contrast to all other Islamic areas except North Africa, the 
Near and Middle East is the most deeply Muslim-impregnated 
of the Islamic world. Islam is not only its religion, but it # 
there that Islam developed into the vast theological, socio-religious 
and cultural system which has enabled it to play so great a réle 
human history since the early Middle Ages. In Arabia stood the 
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cradle of Islam as a militant religion, cr gi by origin, imperial- 
istic by inclination. The Near and Middle East, however, became 
the area where this political and prophetic religion changed into a 
tem, a clear-cut pattern of life. From among the peoples of the 
ioe and Middle East arose the men who created this system through 
four formative centuries, and thereby moulded the peoples’ life. 

This fundamental fact must constantly be remembered. Islam 
is deeply rooted in the peoples’ minds, habits and instinctive impulses 
and outlooks. One may enumerate many traits in Islamic belief and 
theology which have, because Islam originated partly in Christian 
and Jewish elements, a certain kinship to Christian concepts. But 
the dominating fact is that Islam and the Islamic system are some- 
thing entirely apart, with their own motive-power and impulses. 
This fundamental inclination may be defined as a strong self- 
assertiveness and self-delimitation over against the rest of the world. 
It cannot develop a sense of universal responsibility towards the whole 
world, because, however unfavourable the world situation may have 
been to it in the last few centuries, it has indelibly ingrained in its 

tem the conviction that the world’s rightful destiny is to become 

domain of Islamic empire. 

It is essential to make that observation first, for the very reason 
that the Islamic world is faced with a severe crisis. One might even 
be tempted to speak of something more serious still, of disintegra- 
tion, with its cenpnnnney: see of effort towards restoration. 
This tends to obscure the fundamentally politico-theocratic nature 
of Islam, and to advocate or announce it as a universal brotherhood 
which by its inner nature favours universal fraternity and liberty 
of the spirit. This is the light in which the Pakistani Minister of 
Foreign Affairs constantly presents Islam to the United Nations. 
His honesty in doing so is as conspicuous as his ability to misre- 
present and misinterpret Islam. In order to understand the Islamic 
world (particularly the Near and Middle East), as it expresses itself 
in the world of nations, we have always to bear in mind that, at a 
time of crisis within itself, the fundamental nature of a great 
religious, religio-political, religio-social and cultural system plays, 
in the last analysis, a decisive réle. 

We know that the crisis in which Islam finds itself, in common 
with all the peoples of Africa and Asia, whether of Hindu, Buddhist 
or primitive religion and culture, did not originate, as in the West, 
from within, but was caused by exterior forces. The penetration of 
‘western’ political and economic dominance, of ‘western’ civilization 
and principles of thought and action, of ‘western’ technical apparatus, 
has thrown the Islamic world into a crisis. A crisis always means 
confusion, disorientation, maladjustment of thinking and action, a 
strong preponderance of the emotional over the rational approach, 

use the inner balance of an age-old system has been en to 
10 
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its foundations. If one allows for this fact, the convulsion and the 
incalculable state of the Islamic world of to-day at once become 
clear. It applies, however, potentially, or more than potentially, to 
all the Muslim states in the world. It is often rightly said that, 
especially in the Near and Middle East, landlordism, with the 
concomitants of poverty, bad government and corruption, is the great 

roblem to be solved in order to establish a more stable social order, 

rue as this may be, the deeper causes of the crisis outlined above 
should be kept in mind, because only so can it become clear that 
there is no inner power in the Islamic countries themselves which 
produces sufficient moral directive and determination to effect this 
transformation. The situation is still further complicated by the fact 
that these Islamic countries, through their newly acquired status 
of political independence, are understandably jealous of their 
sovereignty and deeply shaken by the fever of nationalistic passion, 
a condition which enters easily into alliance with the fundamental 
elements of Islam, with its essentially theocratic-political character, 
At the same time, in the great contest of ‘East’ and ‘West’, as 
embodied in the antagonism between ‘America’ and ‘Russia’, the 
lands of the Near and Middle East have once more become, after a 
long period of dormancy, one of the nerve-centres of the present 
mee gs scene. Their importance is heightened by the fact that this 
part of the world contains some of the richest sources of oil. 

In this context, the chaotic political situation in the Near and 
Middle East, the alliances between Islamic nationalist movements, 
which are at the same time deeply reactionary and radical, and 
Communistic revolts and currents are perfectly understandable, 
however strange they may seem on the surface and however be- 
wildering to many people (Muslim and ‘western’) who too confidently 
take it for granted that Islam, with its fervent confession of the one 
God, is irreconcilably opposed to atheistic Communism. This is not 
said to strengthen the fear of the bogey of Communism, which is 
one of the greatest scourges of the West, but to correct an over- 
simple view of the present world situation. It is both dangerous and 
silly to try to understand and interpret the present tangle, particularly 
in regard to the Islamic world, by singling out one Sethe, however 
important it may be. It can only be done with some chance of 
success if all the factors and aspects are duly taken into account, 
and if every factor is then rightly evaluated im the context of the 
concrete situation and not on the basis of an abstract religio-cultural 
evaluation which makes an impression of profundity but which is 
really misleadingly superficial. This (rather harsh) point of view is 
justified by the fact that one of the deeper causes of an over-ready 
assumption of irreconcilable conflict between God-believing Islam 
and -denying Communism is unawareness of the fact that the 
word ‘religion’ has many connotations in Islam quite different from 
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those which it has in Christendom. Religion in Islam, I repeat, is 
essentially, though not exclusively, a social and political notion, 
whereas the majority of western observers, when they are convinced 
Christians, conceive of it primarily as a personal relationship with 
God, which is in fact a true but ny incomplete conception of 
religion in the light of the Christian Faith. Even when they are 
wholly free from any religious allegiance, they are still influenced 
by this idea in their evaluation of religion, if they do not interpret 
it as a conservative, reactionary force in social life, and thus come to 
regard Islam and revolutionary Communism as incompatible. 

The conception of the present state of the Islamic world presented 
here may help us, moreover, also to understand the significance and 
the real as well as the potential danger implicit in the emergence of 
the State of Israel. This is not the place in which to discuss this 
problem in all its aspects. Neither is it our purpose to suggest any 
verdict on the merits and demerits of the ‘Arabic’ and Jewish’ cases. 
Christians, when they take seriously their responsibility before God 
and man in the realm of world politics, should at least be able to 
discuss this matter im artially, sine tra et studio, and to lift it to the 
higher level of Biblical thinking. But we touch on this matter here 
because the existence and development of the State of Israel will 
influence the lines on which the grees uality of religious sentiment 
develops in the Near and Middle East. ‘The refugee problem is one 
of the recent instances of this influence becoming operative. This 

fugee world in many respects provides a specimen of the volcanic 
conditions prevailing in the Near and Middle East. It is fortunate 
that the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, with their competent specialist commissions, have addressed 
themselves energetically to this problem. 

What of the Christian Church in Muslim Asia? It is well known 
that the Church there, as far as missionary work is concerned, 
occupies a precarious position. Missionary work in the Near and 
Middle East labours under increasingly severe restrictions. Where 
churches, however small, have resulted from missionary labours, all 
will depend on the inner strength of the community of Christians— 
we use the expression deliberately—in the framework of the Islamic 
world which we have tried to sketch. The courage and witness of 
individual Christians are not, of course, to be underestimated; 
but though in the divine scales of judgment they will duly appear, 
they are difficult to ascertain and to evaluate in our human judgment. 
On the human plane the community of Christians faces the task 
of embodying the new life in and through Christ in an extremely 
difficult environment, both religious and political. Consider, for 
instance, the Church in Persia and Egypt. 

The Eastern Orthodox churches, especially in Egypt, Syria and 
Palestine, are a thing apart. As a result of the two world wars their 
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whole position, at least numerically, has been seriously weakened, 
Particularly in Eeypt and Syria, however, they remain a significant 
factor in themselves and from the point of view of the Christian 
situation as a whole. They are now in the entirely new position of 
living among overwhelmingly Muslim populations which, as 

enter political independence, are determined to mould the life of the 
countries concerned according to Muskm principles. This cannot 
but engender (and does so already) all kinds of political, social and 
economic disabilities. The wording of the constitutions may to some 
extent preclude it, but in fact it happens because of the weight of 
the Muslim majority. The t question to-day and for the near 
future is: how do these churches meet this situation? By complaining, 
by yielding, by accommodation, by introvert solidarity, or by an 
inner revival and a courageous witness in life and word? It is im- 
possible to say without having made a thorough investigation on the 
spot. But it is certain that these are vital questions and that the 
emp situation challenges the Orthodox churches to break loose 

m their age-old provincial imprisonments, and to find each other 
in a true oecumenical encounter, to concentrate on spiritual revival 
and on witness and service to the community at large. 

The Church ‘at home’, in the western lands, will have to re 
think its whole attitude towards the world of Islam: not only in the 
sense that we must rethink-our missionary strategy, but in the sense 
that the seemingly diminishing possibilities challenge us not to less, 
but to greater, concern with the riddle which the emergence and 
continuing existence of Islam represent in the context of the history 
of the Christian Church. The least that can be said is that, in addition 
to rethinking and remodelling our work, genuine and special inter- 
cession for the Muslim world, and for the Christians and churches 
living in that world, is a first essential. 


The two main Muslim blocs outside the Near and Middle East 
are Pakistan and Indonesia. These blocs differ in many respects 
from the Near and Middle East. They are not cradles of Islam. It 
was not in those vast lands that Islam originated and developed as 
a system of religion, culture and social life. Islam was introduced 
into them as a finished system and grafted upon the entirely different 
soil of the Hindu po in India) or of primitive religion 
blended with Indian cul and religious penetrations, Hindu or 
Buddhist (as in Indonesia). In the Near and Middle East Islam 
can be seen, to a considerable extent, as a continuation and modifica- 
tion or imitation of Hellenic Christian civilization. In Pakistan and 
Indonesia this is emphatically not so. Although Islam has a strong 
hold, the type of Islam, its rootage in the soul of the people, is 
different. It would be interesting also to dwell on the differences 
between Pakistan and Indonesia, but limitations of space restrain us. 
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ile singling out Pakistan, we should recall that there are still 
millions of Muslims in what is now India in the political sense of 
the word. But since, through recent political changes, Pakistan has 
become the Muslim country of the peninsula, and intends to be a 
Muslim state, we confine our remarks on the situation of the 
Christian Church to Pakistan.) 

Pakistan is a Muslim state which is groping its way towards 
becoming both stable and Muslim. It is seeking also to become a 
modern democracy. One does not need great imagination to under- 
stand that a young country which has had to begin with poor 
administrative equipment must go through many uncertainties, 
deviations and convulsions in trying to become stable, modern and 
Islamic. One of the consequences of its efforts to embody within 
itself modern democracy is that it makes constitutional provision 
for religious liberty, which has hitherto been fairly well observed. 
This is of great significance for missionary work and for the Christian 
Church in Pakistan. Yet, as already remarked in regard to the Near 
and Middle East, this generally fair application of religious liberty, at 
least by the Central Government, does not exclude the emergence 
of social and economic disabilities for Christians; and a feeling of un- 
easiness exists as to the future. For the time being, the educational, 
medical and welfare work of missionary agencies is continuing 
peaceably and is valued for its high standards. Nobody can tell 
whether this will last. 

On many sides one hears that since partition the number of 
enquirers and of converts to Christianity is increasing in a hearten- 
ing way, and that baptisms often take place publicly without 
disturbances such as usually occurred in the period of the British 
when, as it were, religious liberty was imposed. 

The Church in Pakistan, in its various branches, consists mainly 
not of former Muslims, but of low-caste Hindus; and the crucial 
issue in the whole Christian situation appears to lie in the following 

int. These churches, from a Hindu background and still largely 
illiterate, are, as a result of the revolutionary effects of partition, 
suddenly put in the position of representing the Christian Faith 
in a consciously Muslim country. Islam, from its earliest days, 
has always tolerated Christian communities in its midst, on certain 
conditions. But it has a strong tendency to make such communities 
static and introvert. In this situation we see the key to the whole 

roblem of the existence and possible growth of the Christian Church 
in Pakistan. If missions and churches do not see this point and shape 
their spiritual strategy accordingly, the future is, in our opinion, 
dark. If they see it, the future can be confidently faced in the name 
of God, who does not forsake the work of His hands. 

The spiritual strategy needed can be formulated very briefly. 
It means that the Church must combat every temptation to acquire 
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a defensive and minority complex; further, that it must grasp fully 
the fact that the cy whose task it is to evangelize Pakistan and 
to claim it for Christ is the Church itself, and that missionaries from 
outside, however necessary and successful, are subsidiary. In the 
final analysis, in order to be a missionary power, the Church has 
to become a living and true community, open to everybody. 


Indonesia, as a largely Muslim country, is a special case. In the 
various parts of this world of islands inhabited by more than 
60,000,000 Muslims, there are many churches, which number 
between them over 2,500,000 members. Some of these churches 
are compact bodies, constituting the majority of the area in which 
they live. The Batak church in North Sumatra, for instance, with 
over 500,000 members, is vigorously missionary among the adjacent 
pagan tribes, and is becoming more and more conscious of the fact 
that it will soon have to face a real meeting with Islam, because 
Sumatra is wholly and assertively Islamic. The Minahasa church 
in North Celebes, again, has 300,000 members, and is established 
in nearly every part of the country. In the Timor church, in former 
Dutch Timor, diss are great missionary possibilities, but inadequate 
forces in men and money to fulfil them. The 350-year-old Ambonese 
Molucca church has x het produced many missionaries, but is 
now suffering acutely under the effects of the war and its aftermath, 
This church should be on the priority list for interchurch aid in Asia, 

Many other examples could be given. In a largely Muslim 
country, moreover, which, like Pakistan, is striving to become a 
stable, modern democratic and Muslim state, the most remarkable 
thing is the existence of two churches in Java (which for four 
centuries has been Islamic), one in the east and one in the centre. 
These churches, numbering together more than 50,000 members, 
have grown out of converts from Islam, and are, even in the present 
difficult circumstances, resolutely missionary—a situation that is 
unique in the whole history of missions to Islam. 

The Indonesian churches, though constitutionally guaranteed 
liberty of religion, face, as is inevitable in a Muslim state, an un- 
certain future. Their greatest spiritual issue may in fact be: whether 
they look for their liberty in political guarantees or in the freedom 
into which they are called by Christ. 

HENDRIK KRAEMER 
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THE ARAB WORLD AND THE 
CHRISTIAN DEBT 


By KENNETH CRAGG, D.Pum. 


‘fe concern of what follows is contemporary, not historical. 

‘Debt’ is used in St Paul’s sense of the obligation which the 
Christian owes by virtue of Christ. There is apostolic precedent, 
too, for this particular interest in a particular segment of humanity. 
The listeners on the day of Pentecost were enumerated according 
to their racial and local communities. ‘Arabians’, whoever precisely 
they may have been, closed the list. It is true that we have little 
New Testament evidence for the specialization of the apostolic 
mission. No doubt the general circumstances of the Graeco-Roman 
world, with its tremendous divisions of Jew and non-Jew on the 
one hand and of cultured and barbarian on the other, militated 
somewhat against a sense of particular vocation to any such piece 
of the world as we distinguish in our day and call nationality. It may 
be, however, that the silence of the New Testament about details of 
missionary specialization is more a product of its brevity than an 
indication of their absence. Be that as it may, the vision of the new 
Jerusalem is of a city into which the nations of the world bring their 
glory and honour and where every human kind is equally at home. 
urely that is sufficient warrant for relating the duties of the Christian 
mind and mission intensively, if never exclusively, to one of them. 
And since all Christian missionary relationships are a going out into 
the ‘other’ they would win, the obligation which lies within them, 
and which the Church is at present studying with new urgency, 
cannot be fully defined except in precise reference to what confronts 
it. The ‘whither?’ is definitive of the mission, as well as the ‘what?’ 
and the ‘why?’ 

But these are general considerations. It is the inner crisis in the 
Arab soul to-day which is the immediate inspiration of what is here 
in mind. We will not stay to discuss the exact extent of what is 
described as ‘the Arab world’, or to remind ourselves that, like other 
racial descriptives, it is inclusive of much diversity. The broad 
ery: of the phrase is clear enough, as used in such titles as 
‘the Arab League’. It covers the heart of the Arabic-speaking area 
which is the we East. The most familiar feature of that world is 
unhappily the fact that some three quarters of a million or more of 
its people are refugees and that they remain so after five bitter years 


of exile. The practical needs of that multitude have been upon the 
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heart of the Church. Paradoxically enough, one of the brightest 
aspects of the Near Eastern scene to-day is the spirit of the Christian 
response which that catastrophe has evoked.! Modest in resources 
and hampered by the political impasse, the ministry to refugees has 
at least offered itself as a human means of the Divine mercy and, g 
doing, has staked a claim to constructive comradeship in the Arab 
future. It is only on the ground of that active sympathy that much 
of what follows here can appropriately be said. 

Refugeedom, however, for all its immediate urgency, is to be 
seen as also an occasion, perhaps a symptom, of deeper issues con- 
fronting the contemporary Arab world. Behind the tragic fact of 
the refugees and behind the events which created the tragedy, the 
historian of the twentieth-century Near East will be aware of a 
larger context of decision in the Arab soul. In his perspective the 

-1948 problems symbolize an inclusive encounter with destiny, 

f the refugees are searching for a future, so is the entire Arab 
community. Their physical predicament may be taken as a parable 
of a spiritual quandary, less readily apparent but hardly less pre- 
carious, belonging to the Arab nations. It is part of our practical 
duty to the one that we should seek to investigate and understand 
the other. If the first has been, and remains, a call to energetic action, 
the second is no less urgently an occasion of imaginative and honest 
sympathy. We shall not play a fully Christian réle in the Arab world 
in neglect of either. 

In trying to pursue here the deeper and less tangible areas of our 
debt, it may be well to quarrel at once with the two common, con- 
trasted reactions of western observers of the Arab scene. There are 
those who dismiss the Arabs with impatience, as lacking in energy 
and self-reliance, as pre-occupied with frustrating emotions of 
nostalgia, self-pity and resentment, apparently unable to produce 
the vision and the leadership which their position demands. The 
contrast here with Israel is too obvious fot to be pointed. There may 
have been apathetically wistful souls in Jewry, bas they have been 
brushed aside by the vigorous champions of the gospel of effort 
and endeavour—unscrupulous perhaps, in a measure, and certainly 
assertive—but in the end effective and successful. The late President 
of Israel, Dr Chaim Weizmann, has described the issue in the 
Jewish soul as it contemplated Zion: 


It was the conflict between those who believed that Palestine can be built up 
only the hard way, by meticulous attention to every object, who believed 
that in this slow and difficult struggle with the marshes and the rocks of 
Palestine lies the great challenge to the creative forces of the Jewish people, 
its redemption from the abnormalities of exile, and those who yielded to 
those very abnormalities, seeking to live by a sort of continuous miracle, 





1 See, for example, Winifred A. Coate: “The Refugee Situation in East Jordan’, 
IRM, October, 1951, pp. 444-9. 
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snatching at occasions as they presented themselves and believing that these 
accidental smiles of fortune constitute a real way of life.* 

Why, asks the critic, cannot the Arabs confront themselves with the 
same necessity to shape their own future and discipline their own 
house? Must they always yield to the abnormalities of the present 
time and seek to live by a sort of permanent refusal of reality? If, 
as they affirm, they also see visions and dream dreams, let them 
make them concrete in sweat and toil, rather than lament and regret 
and quarrel and stagnate. The vitalism of Israel is the clue the Arabs 
need. If they cannot match it, they have forfeited their future, 
irrespective of their friends. 

If this impatient, scolding attitude rests on a superficial appraisal 
both of Israeli achievement and of Arab problems, the contrasted 
view of the Arab world does equal disservice to the truth. This is the 
view which in its extreme form makes a virtue of the defects reproved 
by the other. It flatters Arab nostalgia by imitating it. It is Israel 
which must be scolded for having so thoroughly disturbed the 
oriental past. Apart from the physical displacement which is repre- 
hensible enough, the Arab world, emerging hopefully from its 
Ottoman dominance, has been rudely challenged. The twentieth 
century has trespassed on the older times: capitalistic Europeanism 
has violated feudal Asia. The Arabs, with their unique and interesting 
characteristics, have been the victims of a sinister lack of scruple, 
which more than justifies their bitter sense of wrong. Nor is Israel 
the only form of this unequal encounter with a hard fate. It has only 
been possible by the connivance of western nations whom the Arabs 
do well to reproach and who have themselves been guilty of ex- 
ploitation and self-interest. Taken against the total background of 
their grievances in the last half-century, the Arabs have every right 
to expect a sympathy which refuses to be critical—a sympathy which 
will have no heart except to commiserate and no mind except to 
agree that the past should not have been. The true friends of the 
Arabs could never betray them by looking beyond the pity of it. 
In any event, one Precee | always side with the disadvantaged, with 
the worsted, with those who are less well equipped to campaign for 
themselves, especially when there are ties of sentiment and, perhaps, 
the stimulus of a mutual dislike for some third party. 

The time is long overdue when the Christian concern for the 
Arab world should have castigated and repudiated both these 
unworthy attitudes in the West. The first may have, as the ex- 
pression goes, a point, but it has forfeited from the outset all 
possibility of making it effectively. Such realism as it boasts is 
dangerously close to cynicism, and it is entirely lacking in that sort 
of discerning sympathy which is inseparable from the love of our 

1 Chaim Weizmann: Trial and Error, N.Y.: Harper. London: Hamish Hamilton. 
1950, p. 418. 
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neighbour. Denigration of him is not a feasible prelude to his 
revival. The second, however, has overlooked the exacting obliga- 
tions of true friendship and has evaded its costliness in honesty and 
courage. In identifying its sympathy only with what is, it fails to 
serve, by it, what might be. For the Arab world is in dire need of 
critics whose criticism, having first plumbed the depths of events 
and confessed their injustice, has the power also to energize their 
retrieval. Such criticism would strive to disabuse the Arab mind of 
the illusion that a return to the status quo ante in Palestine is feasible, 
but would do so with a full recognition of the price that is involved, 
In no foreseeable circumstances—Arab or international—is Israel 
going to be undone, except perhaps in the common undoing of us 
all, and, therefore, general repatriation of Arab refugees is a self- 
frustrating objective. But if it is to be abandoned in the only manner 
which can ensure that the gain for the future is commensurate with 
the forfeiture of the past, the Arabs must be enabled to rise to the 
occasion in a way that neither impatience nor sentimental partisan- 
ship even 0 to serve. Such searching and creative decisions can, 
of course, only arise within the soul of those to whose land and history 
they belong. It is, indeed, the heart of the Arab crisis that, however 
much others may have voluntarily or involuntarily contributed to 
make it, they alone can ultimately resolve it. But in that inner 
struggle they can be either aided or hindered by the attitudes those 
others take. et as our Christian duty and our historic relation- 
ships alike involve us in responsibility, we do well to examine 
ourselves in this regard. 

Have we sufficiently appreciated, and brought our Christian 
activity to bear upon, the present difficulties of the Arab world, of 
which the long-term solution of the refugee question is a focus and 
test? When we wish for Arab leadership have we sufficiently 
measured, and do we effectively confront, the obstacles which retard 
its development? When we bewail the malaise, the apparent incapaci 
for unity, the proneness to barren resentment, the paralysis of w: 
which afflict the Arab community, are we aware of the multiple 
factors that make it so? If we must reproach, it should be with 
understanding: if we would minister, it should be with truth. And 
truth comes in diagnosis before it comes with redemption. 

Perhaps the most obvious of the issues, and not the least para- 
doxical, is nationalism. The rise and development of Arab nationalism 
since Muhammad Ali in Egypt gave it impulse is a well-known 
theme. Its story was ably fold by Mr George Antonius in The 
Arab Awakening'—a work which surveyed its social and literary, as 
well as its political origins. We are familiar enough with its disap- 
pointments at Versailles and after, and with the delays and com- 
plications which it suffered in the time between the wars. Then the 
1 London: Hamish Hamilton, 1938. 
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ievous set-back of the partition of Palestine. It is necessary, 

owever—without minimizing the nature or the legacy of these 
struggles—to look more deeply at the whole meaning of nationalism 
in the Arab context. In one sense it is already an anachronism, since 
we have arrived at a point in world affairs at which nineteenth- 
century concepts are no longer workable. The units of viable 
existence in the mid-twentieth century are necessarily larger than 
nations. Moreover, Arab nationalism is the product of that western- 
ism which it is its raison d’étre, on the negative side, to repudiate. It 
is western not simply in the sense that the western Powers provoked 
and educated the Arabs into it, but also in the sense that the territorial 
bases of it were drawn by western hands. The present frontiers 
within which so much of Arab nationalism is jealously fostered have 
little warrant either in history or in geography. Syria, for example, 
is geographically much larger than Syria politically. In old pre-1918 
books one may still read of Gaza, Jerusalem, Amman, Beirut—all, 
in the proper sense, ‘Syria’. It is indeed an odd paradox that the 
present boundaries of not a few Arab states, arbitrarily drawn by 
the West, have been sanctified in the short space of three decades 
by national feeling which in almost all else rejects those who gave 
it territorial expression. There are no doubt spiritual sources with 
which the West, except in provocation, has nothing to do, but they 
have none the less become tenacious of a spatial ordering which is 
both unnecessary and foreign. They are oe others did with the 
vacuum left by the demise of the Ottoman Empire. If—which may 
be disputed—it was an instance of the adage: “Divide and rule’, then 
ceasing to rule has not meant ceasing to divide. 

. But this is not the only paradox of Arab nationalism. There is 
the political question of its institutional forms, of democracy and 
its viability. The economic prerequisites of its effective working are 
still lacking in many areas. While it provides an emotional rallying 
cry and a centre of cohesion, it has still to give itself practical political 
stability. Do the forms of democracy presuppose more maturity and 
security of citizenship than these ‘emis yet enjoy? Is the democratic 
—_— less practicable, and therefore more precarious, here than in 

e West? If so, what is the right alternative? In that connexion, 
what is the significance for the Arabs of the whole course of Turkish 
history since 1922? Recent developments in Syria, Egypt and the 
Lebanon all follow the same pattern. They constitute profoundly 
interesting experiments in government, the necessity of which many 
observers have anticipated for some years, in contemplation of the 
handicaps besetting the working of constitutional processes in the 
given situation in the Arab world. In the perspective of the past, 
their promise is great. The perspective that is future is yet to be 
revealed. A leadership that is resolved and able to lead is a tremendous 
asset, but formidable and torturing issues persist. The question 
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“Whether leadership?” may be answered: the question ‘Whither 
leadership?’ remains. But at least new roads to a new future are 
being pioneered in the Arab world which the Christian greets with 
hopefulness and prayer and to which he must ever strive to com- 
municate the glorious relevance of Christ. 

The task of leadership in this regard is intensified by a further 
consideration, by a truth perhaps the most searching of any about 
the contemporary Arab situation. It is the fact of dual or plural 
religious athiliation, within this national ‘unity’. We are familiar 
enough with the disadvantages of religious sectarianism in politics, 
as, for example, in the Lebanon. But even in the more solidly Muslim 
Arab states there are important Christian and other minorities. 
The relative religious indifferentism of political life in the West, 
though bitterly repudiated by Newman and the Tractarians, when 
it began to be general in their generation, has enabled a political 
solidarity across religious diversity. The fact that this ‘solution’ is 
not ideal is not here under discussion. The immediate point is that 
it is a solution to which historic Islam is far less amenable. Indeed, 
ideally considered, the whole conception of nationalism is anathema 
to Islam, since the unity of all believers in the household of faith 
annihilates other divisions within itself and emphasizes only the one 
division—that between belief and unbelief. Inasmuch, however, as 
modern Muslim countries, Pakistan outstanding, have made Muslim 
nationality a principle of separation even from their fellow-Muslims 
(in the geographical and political sense), and have enclosed nationally 
what they exclude religiously—we must assume that the relation of 
faith to nation in Islam is undergoing some re-definition. Certainly 
Muslim nations, like Egypt and Pakistan, would repudiate any 
suggestion that their non-Muslim populations were inferior citizens. 
Indeed, Egyptian nationalism not infrequently appeals to a past 
beyond the Islamic—as do Persian and Turkish nationalists— 
finding in Egypt since the Pharaohs something which Islam does 
not monopolize. Having also freely undertaken the obligations of 
U.N. and being responsible proudly to world opinion, political 
Islam to-day readily allows that nationality and religion are not 
coterminous. 

But the political accommodation does not get to the heart of the 
+ anc problem. Upon no people does this weigh more heavily 

upon the Arabs. It is they for whom the burden of religious 
pluralism is most acute. Apart from the civic and legal aspects of 
religious pluralism, there is the deeper metaphysical issue of the 
transcendental in national life and the disqualification of religion 
as a whole in the minds of many Arabs, on account of its competition 
in the interpretation of the meaning of loyalty. ‘We have suffered 
too much from religion’, said a Jordan student to the writer. Such 
impatience is comprehensible when the young generation sees its 
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society plagued by division over the interpretation of what should 
be the secret of its cohesion—namely a true religious faith. This 
impatience, feeling that nationality is the only remaining allegiance 
worthy of devotion, becomes critical of all faiths. 


In what faith ought I to live—now that the basic concepts of the traditional 
religions have shrunk into hollow catchwords and religious fellowships 
have degenerated into fossilized groupings, generating blind fanaticism, 
but not edifying communion, stimulating self-seeking attachments but not 
self-giving loyalties, and serving particular political purposes, disruptive of 
national unity, instead of promoting inward, joyful, loving, creative spiritual 
experience? ither ought I to turn for guidance? Where am I to find 
fellowship?? 


Here, as the same writer has it, is the search for identity, the un- 
resolved question, the fact of an unfinished search.2 How is the 
missionary Church to relate itself to this situation in which its 
eastern branches are so inextricably involved? It believes that the 
eternal Gospel committed to its trust is the secret of that peace, 
Godward and manward, which is the hope of any lesser unities of 
tongue and blood. But it must honestly hearken to what is valid in 
the ‘secular’ criticism of religion. It must sympathize with the 
legitimate aspirations of nationhood and yet militate against the 
ever-present menace of irreligion, however disguised by politico- 
religious labels. It must try to disentangle Christianity from. all 
unworthy partisanship and to lift the issues which divide, from the 
level of sectarian strife or thoughtless acquiescence, into the higher 
places where truth is loved for its own sake and where the meaning 
of belief in God is vigorously related to the chronic needs of human 
society. Above all, it must face wisely the task imposed by that 
confrontation of Islam and Christianity which is the profoundest 
issue within the Arab spirit. How does it understand that continuing 
confrontation in the Divine providence, if not as a call to patience 
in interpretation, to love in the truth and to purity in loyalty? The 
incentive deriving from political solidarity, which sometimes brings 
priests into mosque pulpits and moves the Muslim Press to salute 
Christmas and Easter, must be harnessed to the fullest interpretation 
of Christ, not as a private possession in a self-regarding Christendom, 
but as the lover of all souls, not as the focus of a timid or complacent 
sectionalism, but as the redeemer of the world. For Arab Christians, 
or Christian Arabs, who wish to be truly worthy of both descriptions, 
this is a glorious vocation. But it requires the energy of the Holy 
Spirit in a new fulness and the discerning, disciplined comradeship 
a all Christians who are not Arab. It is perhaps the biggest question 
of all awaiting Arab leadership. 

1Dr Fayez Sayegh, of Beirut, Lebanon, and New York, in a — to the 
Fifth United Nations Institute, New York, Feb. 15th, 1952, entitled: ‘Understand- 
ing the Arab Mind’, p. 29. 2 Ibid. p. 32. . 
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Surely we should have for it a strenuous kind of wages It 
may be well to point out here that the Arab world is uniquely related 
to the three monotheisms whose world ties have made Jerusalem 
and the thrice Holy Land a magnet of discord. Here the issue of the 
internationalization of the Holy City is as parabolic as the plight of 
the refugees. As the sanctuary of three religious faiths it is a symbol 
of the peculiar relation which the Arab community bears to them all, 
For it is the Arabs who have paid the human price for the fulfilment 
of history’s atonement to the Jews. The reproach of Jewry in the 
world was largely a European wrong. It has been righted at the 
expense of the Arabs. The fact that Jewish vision and energy alone 
accomplished it should not blind us to the fact that the new Israeli 
State relieves the conscience of the world. But it does so at Arab 
charges. The fact that the Arabs vociferously but ineffectively 
resisted the intrusion, in the last resort by war—even though some 
of them had earlier connived at it by land-sale—does not alter the 
basic truth that the Zionist re-instatement of Jewry has been achieved 
at Arab cost. One refugee problem has found solution simply by the 
creation of another. Arab lands, property and lives pay in occupation 
or in misery for the historic retrieval of Jewish sufferings. This 
truth has never been sufficiently confessed and recognized by the 
world in its assessments of the Arabs. If there is dignity in this 
vocation, can we expect them to rise to the cost of it, as long as we 
fail to rise to its acknowledgment? 

The unique relation of Arab history to Islam needs little comment. 
Was it not an Arabic Qur’an which God vouchsafed to the Arab 
Prophet? The Arabs are by race the core of a religion which 
established its empire over many races and baptized to itself many 
non-Arab cultures. In the twentieth century it finds that historical 
réle a more acute problem than do other segments of Islam. Certainly 
the modern study and development of Muslim faith and practice 
have been more adventurous in non-Arab Islam—in ‘Turkey, 
Pakistan and Indonesia. Arab Islam faces profounder Muslim 
problems and has a more searching theological task than Islam, say, 
east and south of Karachi, where, incidentally, some sixty per cent 
of the world’s Muslims are found. Its linguistic and historical 
identity with Islam and the age of the Christian enclaves, like the 
Coptic Church in Egypt, make a sharper problem than in farther 
Asia, where Christianity is, by and large, more recent and Islam 
less ‘monolithic’. There are also the unsolved claims of Pan-Islamism 
and the Caliphate. 

What is unique about the Arab connexion with Christianity? 
Simply the tradition of Muslim otherness and the resultant isola- 
tionism or insularity of the enduring Arab Christianity. Islam, from 
a time shortly after the Hijra to Medina, became strongly anti- 
Christian and developed the view that it had superseded all its 
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redecessors in correcting their corruptions. In its physical expansion 
it overwhelmed an eastern Christian Empire. Its concepts of tolerance 
at their best meant only permission to survive, not—usually—the 
genuine intercourse of equals. Then the Crusades and the tradition 
of Muslim-Christian — , and in more recent days the 
‘Christian’ origins, geographically, of so much which Arab national- 
ism rejects and despises. Christians down the centuries must share 
the shane for this persistent attitude. It constitutes a massive 
legacy of rey insulation, familiarizing Arab Christianity with 
the idea of seclusion and the Muslim Arab with a disdainful 
inattention to the Church of Christ. There are few communities 
in the world where the missionary Christian requires more 
disarming patience and steadiness of purpose than amid Arab 
Islam. 

One result of this situation and perhaps the biggest hurdle now 
in Arab Christian-Muslim relations is the distance between Christian 
and Muslim religious terminology in Arabic. What Miss Constance 
Padwick wrote in 1938 is still oly true. 


... There has been communication . . . on matters of government, the 
market, the weather and the crops: but in religious matters practically no 
intercommunication. We are therefore faced with the fact that the religious 
Arabic of Islam and the religious Arabic of Christianity have become two 
maguages. And this dichotomy is the more confusing, because to a great 
extent 


th use the same vocabulary, with meanings that have grown further 
and further apart. 


We deeply need to explore with Muslims the meaning of religious 
terms and to find in religious fellowship a basis for the genuine 
transmission of the Christian truth which we believe across the 
bridge of word into the native country of the mind. 

Spcnaaiios then, for the exacting situation in which the Arabs 
find themselves to-day; patience with the hesitancies and bewilder- 
ments of their politics; discernment and honesty in the recognition 
of their grievance at the bar of history; large-heartedness and love 
in active ministry, within our foreign limitations, to every area of 
human need, material, intellectual and spiritual, as God gives us 

ce and 5 a a steady, self-effacing fellowship with the 

b Christian Church, old and new; and a pure, Christian relation- 
ship in the things of Christ with the alert and sensitive Muslim— 
these are some of the items of our Christian debt to the Arabs to-day. 
The outlook is far from hopeless. Indeed, the attitude which writes 
off the Arab world as incurably recalcitrant, divided and supine, is 
politically malicious and spiritually bankrupt. There are many 
evidences of yearning, self-criticism, aspiration and potential 
constructiveness. The Arab world has provided, in the person of 
Dr Charles Malik, outstandingly spiritual and Christian leadership 

1 Constance E. Padwick: ‘North African Reverie.’ IRM, July 1938, p. 346. 
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in the United Nations.1 The Palestine débacle itself produced a 
least two penetrating analyses of the inner social and spiritual, a 
well as the military, reasons and pointed the hard way to interior 
retrieval.* It is true that few Arab leaders have yet been found to 
turn creatively from the retrospective policy of complete repatriation 
when the ‘patria’ is in fact no more. But has western ‘advice’ to the 
Arabs been much more creative in this respect? The physical tragedy 
can be redeemed by the resourcefulness shown in a fine ‘pilot 
scheme by the Arab Development Society. Under the leadership of 
Musa Alamy, it reclaimed a sizeable area, offically descrihet ag 
‘waste and dead’ and rejected even by the Clapp Mission of experts, 
It established an experimental village with conspicuous success.? It 
plans further efforts after rural amelioration, land-drainage and 
re-settlement, refusing to wait idly on events or to believe that even 
if repatriation is still to be the policy, its appeal turns upon leaving 
i unrelieved. In Egypt, too, in the last decade or so, and in 
spite of the manifest abuses and delays which the new régime has 
foresworn, there were important developments in government- 
sponsored social welfare and the programme of rural centres.* The 
social conscience has been making itself audible in not a few con- 
temporary novels. Writers like ‘Tawfiq al-Hakim, al Muwaylihi, 
Ahmad Shawgi and Bint ash-Shati, in depicting Egyptian life and 
conditions, have attempted to do for contemporary Egypt ome 
of what Charles Kingsley, Charles Dickens and F. D. Maurice di 
for nineteenth-century England. The novel and the essay, as the 
nat to social change in the Arab world, are sensing, if they are yet 
from having discharged, their mission. Nor is this mission un- 
critical of moribund elements in Islam—witness Khalid Muhammad 
Khilid’s startling book: Min huna nabda’, published in Cairo in 1951 
after a battle with the ‘ulema’ of Al-Azhar, to which the author 
belonged. It is clear that not a few minds in Islam are concerned 
about its réle in twentieth-century society and about the relation 
between — and social ethics. 

None will deny that these stirrings of hopeful change are yet far 
— Lr pe eng with a vast om pa ae hour. Few will b 
isposed to be sanguine. emes of w and poverty are sti 
chronic: fanaticism and obscurantism still pc my: arse is 
an unpredictable factor in the shaping of the future. Insecurities of 
every kind, emotional, political, material, beset the Near East. It 

1 Minister of the Lebanon in Washington since 1945. Chairman of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights. 
*Musa Alamy: ’Ibrat Falastin (The Lesson of Palestine) Beirut, 1949. As 


extensive summary in E was given in the Middle East Journal, October 1949. 


- 373-405. Also Costi : Ma‘na an-Nakbat (The Meaning of the Disaster) 
1948. 
* Cecil A. Hourani: ‘An Experimental Village in the Jordan Valley.’ Middk 


East , Autumn 1951, pp. 497-501. 
‘Bee the’ Middle Bast Ye , Autumn 1951, pp. 461-80. 
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would be folly to prophesy what may yet emerge. But it is precisely 
this threatening, challenging character of the situation in its totality 
which makes the Arab world so exacting and strenuous a field for 
the Christian debtor. In these few pages he only begins to glimpse 
the shape of his duty. But he cannot pay it on the page—only in the 
striving fellowship of the missionary Church, in toil, in scholarship, 
in witness and in prayer, and through the invincible, undismayable 
rd. 


spirit of Jesus the 
KENNETH CRAGG 
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WITH METHODISM FROM TUNIS 
TO ALGIERS 


By E. F. F. BISHOP 


f Ragone is a noticeable difference in the political atmosphere, and 
so in other ways as well, between the Near Eastern countries 
and those of North Africa. Issues, religious and political, are more 
clear-cut, though there is nationalist feeling in Tunisia and Algeria, 
In the former this is enhanced by what has been: happening in 
neighbouring Libya. In Algeria, Fort National, well up in the 
Jurjura mountains, controls Kabyle villages over a wide area. (The 
view from the Methodist mission house is proof enough.) But if 
this is in some sense a military occupation, there does not seem (as 
yet) anything comparable to the national reaction to recent events 
in the Canal Zone. There are other complications conspicuous by 
their absence: commercial imperialism has hardly appeared, unless 
it be found in the widesprea erip of coca-cola, the organization of 
which must amaze many people with its technique and advertise- 
ments. In contrast, the Church has not re-impressed North Africa 
with the prestige and philosophy of the Cross. Much more serious 
is the introduction into the Muslim world of whisky and other 
intoxicants. The second feature, the absence of which impresses 
the Near Easterner, is the apprehension of Zionist aggression which 
pervades the lands abutting on what was Palestine. Tons have been 
returning home from Israel to Tunis; and if Algerian Jews are 
finding their way regularly to Israel, there are many who prefer a 
more certain and settled life, as at Constantine, where the Jewish 
pulation is one-seventh of the whole. Here the Jewish community 
Feels itself outside the struggle. If there is sympathy for Zionists, 
the political issue is not their business. All the same, the children are 
learning not only to read, but to speak, Hebrew. The community 
here, if poor, may be one of the most important in North Africa. 
If there were difficulties at first, when the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed, good relations with Arab neighbours were quickly restored. 
In Tunis this has gone the length of intermarriage. In the villages 
of Kabylia can be found quite isolated Jewish families who have 
been there so long that they are as ‘kabylized’ as the Kabyles. Some 
have adopted Islam. Muslim neighbours will do on the Sabbath 
for South friends what they may not do for themselves. 
There is another great difference: nearly everyone talks French. 
On a TWA aeroplane there was . Lebanese curé bound for Oran. 
I 
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He had forgotten nearly all the Arabic he ever knew. French had 
taken its place. teaige the ‘magic door’ of the French language 
the rising generation, Muslim, Jew and the few scattered Christians, 
is being ushered into the palace of French literature. For thousands 
in the villages of Kabylia the second language is not Arabic, but 
French. This means that it must be largely the vehicle of evangelism. 
The missionary who would be fluent in Kabyle must be fluent first 
in French. The past century has witnessed the adoption of a European 
language, which allows a large proportion of people to think and 
speak bilingually. Is it as important that so much of North Africa 
speaks French as it is that Spanish is predominant in South America, 
and English in North? Arabic, said one leader, has been undermined 
by French; though this is less true in Tunisia. What Latin was in 
the days of St Augustine, and what Arabic became for centuries 
after Okba and the foundation of Kairawan, French has now become. 
Arabic phraseology has been embedded in the Kabylian tongue 
without altering the structure of speech; and, as one missionary said, 
the Kabyles must have the Scriptures in their own tongue, because 
it is still the language of their heart. But the illiterate peasant con- 
verses in French with all and sundry in a way that the corresponding 
Egyptian or Palestinian fellahin never had the opportunity to do in 
English, in the Delta or in the villages of Galilee. This supremacy 
may have its drawbacks, if Arabic is to be re-instated. But the debt 
of the educated across the Barbary coast to French culture is its own 
reward. The little bands of Christian workers have an understanding 
of European thought and theological development which is, in 
comparison, the lot of fewer in countries where English is the 
language of instruction and not used as a language of the home. 
unis is a good place for initiation into North Africa. The 
country of which it is the capital is a French Protectorate with a 
nominal ruler in the Bey. Algeria is a part of France. Tunis, with 
its history going back to Hannibal, gives the impression of being 
able once again to spread its influence. History and geography 
merge. Bu Qarnein, the two-horned mountain across the bay, was 
the scene of the immolation of children on the altar of Moloch. 
Carthage is near, redolent with memories of Tertullian, Cyprian 
and Augustine. There is the amphitheatre where Perpetua and her 
companions suffered martyrdom for the faith of Christ; the basilicas 
where Cyprian and his successors preached. Between Tunis and 
Carthage is the tiny harbour of La Roulette, where Raymond Lull 
tried, unavailingly, to return to Tunis and his Muslim evangeliza- 
tion. But Lull’s labour of zealous love has received endorsement 
in the extensive work of the White Fathers, with the statue of their 
founder, Lavigerie, in Tunis itself—facing Africa like Gordon in 
um. “The only solution to the Jewish problem’, said a White 
Father in Tunis, ‘is Christianity.” Then he added: “We have but few 
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religious, too, among our younger Muslims; for young Islam js 
taking refuge in politics.’ Perhaps that is one reason why Tunisian 
student life is catered for locally: there is little encouragement to 
farther east for higher education. Tunis, too, is the home of 

t Zeituna Mosque, the largest Muslim educational centre 
aot Cairo and the Atlantic. It was in Tunis that Ibn Khaldun, 
the ‘greatest historical thinker of Islam’, was born. Lavigerie and 
Ibn Khaldun, the White Fathers and the Zeituna Mosque—the 
struggle is still on in Tunis as it has been these thousand years, 
There are but twenty non-Roman Catholic missionaries in the 
whole of Tunisia, and the capital has half of them. 

Tunisia faces all ways. Malta is its stepping-stone to Euro 
There is a large Italian colony. The American missionary who has 
made baseball safe for North Africa has Maltese, Italians, French, 
Arabs and Jews among his boys. They all love him. There is one 
mission house in the centre of the teeming crowds in the old city, 
In the churchyard nearby are memorial stones from the sixteenth 
century—among them those of the author of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
and the British Minister who persuaded the Bey of that time to 
abolish slavery. Just across the way was a stall of household articles, 
before which Tunisian Arabs and Jews were buying lottery tickets 
by the score. Then, too, the villagers find their way to town; for 

unis has not forgotten her eastern ancestry. Peasants walk, or ride 
their donkeys, beneath straw wideawakes. What other countries 
are there where donkeys fetch as much as horses, and mules are 
worth as much again as either? This is perhaps an indication of a 
low standard of living in both countries; for a mule can subsist more 
easily on what it can find, and in mountainous districts it is more 
useful to man. This was more obviously so in Algeria. Tunis, 
however, seemed more oriental than her greater neighbour. More 
important, Islam was of considerable account. The great feast was 
in celebration; thousands of sheep had been driven in from the 
villages and then driven off for slaughter. The evening of ‘the feast 
arrived, and we sauntered through the markets—there seemed to 
be meat markets on every hand—with their bloodstained pavements; 
blood sacrifice had turned the milling crowds to a tense openeal 
of feasting, as they bought and sold and led in the shambles. 
Was it reminiscent of St Paul and the Corinth he had known? 

Then there was Kairawan, first Muslim city in Africa’s vast 
domain; and still the fourth holy city in the orthodox Islamic world. 
But Kairawan was religious; not just because it has been blessed 
with 148 mosques, and so many of the pillars brought from the 
basilicas of Carthage. Kairawan was religious, as people came to 
say their prayers and seemed still to pees something of the age- 
long belief in the suzerainty of the Divine will. When I told two 
friendly sheikhs in conversation that I had never expected to be in 
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Kairawan, the blind one of the pair at once replied, ‘It is written 
from my Lord’. Kairawan used to be so religious that it was for- 
bidden to Jews and Christians, like Mecca and Medina. It is still 
religious; and it has a Christian missionary family in residence, 
making friends and looking forward to a printing press. You have 
to look forward in a place like Kairawan, with nearly twelve hundred 
years of history and the tradition of having been the repository of the 
anchor of Noah’s ark. Yet Christian witness should be possible in a 
city where people talk religion in the shops—and talk it naturally— 
for there is nothing to cloud the religious issue where the choice 
is still the simple one between Muhammad and the Christ. They 
knew more in Kairawan than one expected about the world outside, 
and discussed the assassination of King Abdullah with sympathy and 

rspective. But the thinking of the Christian Church is but hover- 
ing on the fringes of the great Islamic problem. ‘We believe’, said 
an inhabitant of Kairawan, ‘that Jesus is the Word of Allah, but you 
do not believe that Muhammad is His Prophet.’ 

Off the main road on the way back from Kairawan to Tunis we 
made a digression which led us up into the mountains and the village 
of Zaghouan. Here it was that the Romans built a temple (yet extant) 
to Aqua Vitae, right at the source of the mighty aqueduct that took 
its waters all the way to Carthage. Miles of stone duct are standing. 
There was parable in the ruined temple with its ruined aqueduct: 
for the water is still flowing—water that in the old days was enough 
to quench the thirst of thousands. We tasted it ourselves; none can 
visit Zaghouan without doing that. ‘He showed me a pure river of 
water of life flowing out of the throne of God and of the Lamb.’ 
‘Let him that is athirst come.’ The problem to-day in North Africa 
as elsewhere is that people do not find the way to Zaghouan; it is too 
far up and out of the way of the main traffic; but the water is there. 
‘This spake He of the Spirit which they that believe on Him should 
receive.’ Perhaps the doctrine of the Spirit will take on a fresh 
significance for Christian thinking, once Islam is granted the badly 
needed mental picture of Jesus as He was. 

Then Hippo. It was as unexpected a visit as Kairawan. Kairawan 
had been religious; but ee was the reverse—it is Bone to-day— 
almost aware of the fact that it was becoming the most important 

rt across the North African coast between Tunis and Aigiers. 

ere was the centre of Augustine’s ministry, with the memory of the 
City of God and the Confessions—the latter I had come across so 
happily and unexpectedly six weeks before, being put into Arabic 
in Nazareth. Then we ook of petit déjeuner at a table outside a 
Hippo café, and the seller of lottery tickets came along to see if I 
could find my name in the local paper as a winner, and the missionary 
turned and said to me, ‘Probably most people here don’t know of 
St Augustine’. So has paganism from Europe invaded the African 
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dwellings of Islam. But we found Augustine in the great church on 
the hill overlooking Hippo, as it was: and we found him too in the 
excavations at the foot, in the baptistry and the basilica, where 
French archaeologists have made it as certain as anything can be 
that Augustine preached for the Africans of his day. 

It was the day before this incident that we had crossed the border, 
and Tunisia became Algeria. The closing experience in Tunisia was 
of a mission station in a forest clearing, up the hillside. It was almost 
the last opportunity for talking Arabic. There were a couple of 
converts among those who listened. The missionary had been in 
*Ain Dracham Tor fifteen years. He had cleared and built the com- 
pound himself with the help of those whom he had made his friends, 

his sturdy independence was at least in the following of him who 
said on the seashore at Miletus, ‘Yourselves know that these hands 
ministered unto my necessities and to them that were with me’, 
This experience summed up another missionary observation—that 
the enterprise of the Church seemed less heavily institutionalized 
than farther east, and evangelization had more natural scope. If 
the personnel was smaller and the area to cover far greater, there 
was more mobility because of less anchorage to institutions. 

This and every visit in both countries came through the guidance 
and introduction of Methodist missionaries; which very fact was 
interesting in showing that, despite distances, people know about 
each other’s work—enough to pray, advise and sympathize. It also 
revealed the international character of the enterprise as all through 
the world—perhaps with the difference that internationalism had 
happily ‘invaded’ all the missionary societies. The prevalence of 
French was accordingly a factor welcomed and put to use in the 
Master’s service. It meant the keeping of both minutes and accounts 
in French, as the direct fellowship of French and Swiss with 
Norwegian and American. If Anglo-Saxons are among the world’s 
worst linguists, those who can be treated as exceptions are among 
the missionary personnel of Tunisia and Algeria. It was humbling 
to be asked whether one would be more at home to speak with fellow- 
missionaries in French or in English. 

Then Constantine—surely one of the most impressive places 
built by human skill in engineering. The unanticipated approach, 
the rocky grandeur, the thrice-bridged chasm, the city that has 
withstood eight sieges and known only four masters in a millennium 
anda 7 as sy Arab, Turk and French. It was a city of surprises, 
with its large Jewish population as indigenous as any others, shasta 
with Algerians everywhere the right of being French. It was the 
Jews of Algiers and Constantine 8 put up their shop-signs in two 
languages—French and Arabic. It was the Norwegian missionary 
who said he always found the Jews and Arabs of Constantine equally 
friendly and willing to talk. Constantine is growing—out towar 
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the place where the Methodists pioneered with their girls’ home, 
out beyond the suspension bridge, years ahead of what was Con- 
stantinian conservatism. It was encouraging to remember that in 
the chain of conferences of workers among Muslims, Dr Mott 
presided in 1944 over the first in the Methodist church in Constantine, 
the next was in the Anglican church in Helouan (Egypt); there- 
after in the Friends’ meeting house in Brummana ene and 
lastly in the Greek Orthodox church on the Mount of Olives. There 
is both pioneering and bridge-building for Methodism in North 
Africa. One other Bs Constantine has in common with Algiers— 
its cathedral was formerly a mosque. There were reasons in each 
instance for the change, but the general practice, with the memory 
of what Carthage ha “tec to Kairawan, always seemed the other 
way. If a centre of Christian culture and higher education were 
established for North Africa, its location might well be Constantine, 
with a population growing towards 200,000, with its friendly com- 
munities and natural inspiration. Around the gallery of one of its 
synagogues ran the text in Hebrew: “This is none other than the 
house of God and this is the gate of heaven’. The words seemed to 
suit Constantine itself. 

The drive to Bougie followed. From the ‘gate of heaven’ through 
the ‘grand canyon’ of Algeria, the scenery was cathedral-like in its 
insistent summons to silent prayer before the Creator’s handiwork. 
There was a visit to Djemila on the way, a Roman city with its 
history stretching into the ages before Christ and then suddenly 
stopping in mid-course, as if the race was run, when it was only 
half-begun. Yet there was enough above ground or uncovered to 
show the kind of place it was—not only the amphitheatres and pagan 
temples, the mosaics (like Hippo) and the porticos, markets and 
triumphal arches. The striking feature of Djemila was its baptistry 
at the top of a wide flight of stone steps; and inside, the font, with a 
surround of cubicles in which the candidates for baptism changed. 
And in the middle was the bishop’s throne: had Augustine spoken to 
the Djemila Christians from that seat? When would the next baptism 
in Djemila be? It was there that a friendly official told us that he 
could not possibly accept the gift of a New Testament: it was, he 
said, forbidden him; besides, it might undermine the system under 
which he lived, and for whose overthrow he was afraid. Perhaps 
before baptisms can be again, there must be that new understanding 
that our Muslim friends so badly need, of what the Gospels have 
stood for and have accomplished in the western world for good— 
despite the West’s forgetfulness of what it owes to Christ. Islam must 
know again, for sure, that Christianity is not a system, but a life. 

Djemila was a good prologue to the remembrance of Raymond 
Lull. Through the Saracen Gate at Bougie (Bugia), Raymond Lull 
was taken out to meet his end, like Stephen, with stones. The gate 
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stands by itself, some distance from what other historic sites there 
are in Bougie. The teacher from Paris, with his apostolic fervour, 
still stands somewhat isolated in the continent for whose christian- 
ization he pioneered, in showing, at least to future generations of 
those who are worthy to interpret the message of the Crucified, the 
place where scholarship merges into service, as it always should, 
As in other places along the coast, there is a large European element 
in the community, with a ship nearly always anchored in the finely 
situated natu.al harbour. If Europeans as such should not be omitted 
in the ministr ations and witness of the Church, it is the indigenous 
who come first—and it was encouraging that the proprietor of the 
store that provided us with groceries was an enquirer, interested to 
know the conditions obtaining in Jerusalem, asking questions about 
the Mount of Olives and requesting literature on the subject of 
prophecy. Raymond Lull returned to Paris and his students more 
than once; he neglected neither Europe nor North Africa. World 
outlook these days, starting from the Saracen Gate of Bougie by the 
sea, must keep an eye alike, for the next decade, om community 
evangelization and for the enlightened individual enquirer. 

Algeria, too, has villages. it is the villagers of a country who 
constitute the more permanent element, till a day comes (as it has 
these recent years for the erates of Palestine) when 
they may be driven out of their ancestral dwellings through force of 
circumstances. Like Galilee, the mountain enclave of Kabylia is a 
land of villages, so thick that it is one of the more densely populated 
districts of the world. 

The Kabyles call themselves ‘Luqbail’, which must mean 
‘tribes’—their corruption of the plural of the Arabic ‘qabila’ (tribe). 
They are solidly Muslim, even though their Islam in some instances 
may not be more than a veneer. They were there before the Arabs 
came in the latter part of the seventh century. This means that their 
Christianity in its time did not go as deep as farther east, where, in 
spite of odds, the Orthodox and Coptic churches have maintained 
some Christian witness down the ages of a dominant Islam. Was 
this in part because the conquerors of North Africa kept to the roads 
and near the coast? It would seem always to have been easy to 
Je gem these mountain villages in a military advance. The advances 
and retreats were presumably as rapid comparatively in the North 
African campaigns of the seventh and twentieth centuries respec- 
tively. So the Kabyle problem becomes a problem by itself, both 
linguistically, and because the people have a background which 
antedates both the coming of Islam and the somotket superficial 
christianization, with its ‘half-hearted converts who would oppose 
no strong prejudices to the creed of Islam’. Perhaps this means that 
Kabylia is one of those places in the world where Christianity has 
not tried and found wanting, but has not really been tested and 
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so practised. These people must not be thought of as just ‘tribes’, 
for thousands of them live in France and support their all-too-poor 
families through their energies, in the land of which they are as 
much citizens as the inhabitants of Paris. Their economy is stringent: 
most of what they produce has to be exported, and they can only 
grow enough staple food to ornges them for two months of the 
; and they constitute three-fifths of the population of Algeria. 
rom force of aneneets their villages are closely knit, with (as a 
rule) one main street. From a point of higher vantage the villages 
resemble clusters of big bee-hives. But, once in the village, the 
traveller finds that the people are as friendly as anywhere in the 
Near East. In fact they seem to overreach themselves in friendliness. 
If Palestinian villagers give the visitor a ready welcome into their 
homes and guest-house, when they see he would like to be with 
them; and if the Beduin tent is open to the passer-by, whether in 
need of help or of companionship, the Kabyles in welcome are the 
same. In more villages than one they will come to greet the way- 
farer, rising from their places by the roadside or on the door-step. 
A picture of the villages of Kabylia would be lacking without some 
stress on this pleasant, peasant characteristic. The missionary 
implication may be that, with all the growth or maintenance of 
friendships and friendliness among the village peoples of North 
Africa, in the mountains or the plains, there should be a concentra- 
tion on village work for the second half of this century. We should 
be thinking out some philosophy of village missions, which would 
mean more than clinical visits or bi-weekly dispensaries, valuable 
though these are both in themselves and as a means of contact. 
North Africa seems to have proved the worth both of organized 
nursing and of the skill of the ‘lay’ missionary, who has (for instance) 
been through the course of Livingstone College. There is the further 
point that, whereas the rural experiment at Jabrail, in the Lebanon, 
as a centre of fellowship is in a Christian environment, in North 
Africa, as already in being in Il ’Maten and other places, the principles 
and the skill must be applied in a predominantly Muslim surround- 
ing. This means the natural coupling of the summons to more 
direct evangelism with the benefits accruing from medical, social, 
industrial and educational work. It would mean something, as well, 
more vital to the missionary enterprise from the personal viewpoint 
of the missionary—that, after a period during which there has been 
a tendency to over-institutionalism and consequent urban experience, 
the tendency for missionaries to live on the edge of the native popula- 
tion would be offset. Routine must not be allowed to invade the 
domain of rural evangelism in all its outreach. The concentration 
will be on a Christian witness that permeates human life in all its 
ramifications. This demands an accessibility that has not always 
been possible. It is something human and cultural rather than 
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political that will help to bring about that understanding of each 
other that the world so badly needs. 

There is much in the North African mission field to enco 
us, not the least reason being the recognized good co-operation 
among the sparse Christian forces, despite distances. There har 
seems room to overlap, and no wonder, with the depleted forces 
and empty mission houses! Two desirable projects here present 
themselves: North Africa is the region par excellence where Islamic 
thinking comes into touch with the French Christian world, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. With the progressively growi 
concern of the French Protestant Church for mee contact with 
the Muslim peoples, Arab and Kabyle, leadership will become 
increasingly French. It is a matter for thankful appreciation that the 
leading missions in Tunisia and Algeria number French and Swiss 
members. There is something worthwhile to learn from the more 
independent French experiment (now in the third generation) of 
the industrial mission in Tizi Ouzou. There is something just as 
vital to be gathered from the thirty-eight years’ experience of the 
(Anglo-French) couple in Azazga, which should be put at the disposal 
of younger missionaries henadl for almost any Muslim field. 

Is it possible to suggest further that, with this French missionary 
emphasis, there might open a way to learning from and exploiti 
the great work of the White Fathers? The pioneering spirit whic 
has taken them across the Sahara has not taken them only. For the 
same spirit which animates the desire for work among the Tuaregs 
by members of the Algiers Mission Band is the Spirit dividing to 
different people as He will. Might it not be true that, as often helen 
there could come from the mission field the beginnings of better 
understanding and co-ordination between the all-too-scattered 
groupings of the Christian Church? Once again, in North Africa 
there is plenty of room for everybody. A considerable part of our 
last he ternoon was spent in the cordial company of a Kabyle 
free-thinker (self-styled). He said that he owed his belief, as his 
education, to a French dominie who had spent his career as a village 
schoolmaster. He was a free-thinker who, when the Vichy French 
temporarily took control of the country, had to burn all his books. 
But he left his mark on at least one of his pupils, now occupying 
two important positions. The pupil was concerned to tell us that his 
teacher was ‘a moral man who never raised his voice or frowned’. 
He made no idol of his teacher, whom he revered as his father; but, 
he added, ‘What is the need for religion, if you get results like this?” 
North African Christianity in its diverse forms has an opportunity 
to impress people more deeply and widely than that, as the obliga- 
tions of an Islam which, in spite of the Qur’anic village names, does 


not seem to have been very penetrating in its influence, are gradually 
thrown over. 
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Perhaps the hardest problem of all is Algiers, so attractively 

situated, so full of verve, so keenly aware of itself and of all that 
France can be. If materialism was invading the Hippo of Augustine, 
with Islam not really facing the issue, and if Tunis presented the 
almost untouched problem of incipient evangelism, Algiers seemed 
to offer the baffling set of circumstances that confronted St Paul on 
Mars Hill. There were the memories of the Christian past. There 
are the influential evidences of the Christian present. The cathedral, 
once a mosque, houses the bones of St Geronimus: a stone’s throw 
away is the new mosque of the Hanifite school, built in 1614 by 
Christian prisoners, which is the reason for its cruciform shape. 
In more recent history there is the room in the remarkable home of 
the Algiers Mission Band where Lilias Trotter, pupil of John 
Ruskin, thought and prayed over the problems of “The Desert and 
the Sown’. It was more unexpected to know that the Methodist 
pastor of the Christian community hailed from Spain. It was more 
obvious than in Tunis that direct work through Arabic was lagging, 
while but little was done among the Jewish people, most of them 
merchants and perhaps descended from ancestors who spoke 
Algerian Arabic before the advent of the French. It was Algiers, 
like Constantine, which prompted the query as to whether on 
og ae there should in these days be separation between work 
or Muslims and work for Jews. Is it not time to consider the possi- 
bility of not having specific missions to the Jews? Algiers would 
offer ideal conditions for forgetting those things that are behind 
and for making the approach to Jews and Muslims, especially the 
educated classes, through the medium of French. This might even 
be a bulwark against the dangers of disintegration and the growth 
of a Hebrew-Christian Church. It is good to remember that North 
Africa was one sphere where the Jews in the Middle Ages not only 
spoke but used Arabic in benefiting their world. 

The devotion of the existing band of Christian workers and their 
ability will best be recognized through the strengthening of their 
personnel. Half a century ago Christians who had gone to Algeria 
to ‘py out the land’ found themselves on return equally unsuccessful 
in France and England in enlisting the help which they rightly 
claimed was needed. All that has passed. What is missing to-day is 
not lack of interest or concern, but personnel. There is plenty of 
material on which to work. It is not Communism underground, but 
Christianity above ground, that North Africa will welcome, through 
the intensification of an evangelism that demands a spirit of 
dissatisfaction. 

E. F. F. Bishop 











MISSIONS OF THE DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By H. T. GONIN, Pu.D. 


Wis South Africa so much in the limelight, it may serve a 

useful purpose to outline the missionary work of the Union’s 
largest church and thus help to create a less biased judgment of this 
work than has often prevailed in the past. 

From the time when Jan van Riebeeck landed at the Cape three 
hundred years ago until the present day, the Dutch Reformed 
Church has always been a mission-loving church, though unfortun- 
ately this cannot be said of all its members. There are many in the 
church who are opposed to missionary work because they fear that 
the missionary is helping the African to become the superior of 
the white man. Others dislike the African and look down on him. 
But these members are in the minority and there are many thousands 
of earnest Christians in our church who not only give liberally in 
support of missions, but also help by their prayers and their interest, 
and whose sole aim is that God may be glorified by the extension of 
His Kingdom here on earth. 

The missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church has therefore a 
dual task. He not only has to do his work as a missionary but must 
also try to win the sympathy of the white members of his church. 
With tact and love, however, much opposition can be removed and 
often those very people who have been opposed to missionary work 
become, when they understand its purpose better, the best friends of 
the missionary. 

Each church in each of the four provinces of the Union has its 
own synod, mission committee and mission secretary. In the Cape 
Province the name of the church is ‘Die Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk’, and so also in the Orange Free State and in Natal. In the 
Transvaal the church affiliated to the three churches in the other 

rovinces is called ‘Die Nederduits Hervormde of Gereformeerde 

erk’, owing to historical events. The four churches are independent 
but have common linkages in such bodies as ‘Die Raad van die 
Kerke’ (the Council of Churches) and ‘Die Federale Sendingraad’ 
(the Federal Missionary Council). It was this latter Council which 
sponsored the conference on Native affairs held in Bloemfontein in 
April 1950. Each of the four churches has its own particular field of 
work, but there are certain institutions which are the common 
heritage of all four and as such are supported by them all: the Mission 
Institute at Wellington, the Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch 
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and the Stofberggedenkskool, near Vereniging, where African 
evangelists, ministers and teachers are trained. 


The mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape 
Province : 

1. The greatest work has been among the Coloured community. 
Only in recent years has work begun among the Bantu people of 
the Cape Province. The purpose of our mission work has been for 
more than a century to build up an indigenous, self-supporting 
church which can develop on its own lines, according to its own 
inherent culture. In this we followed the recognized method of all 
missionary societies. It is not right to say that the concept of an 
indigenous church is being used to support the broader political 
theory of ‘apartheid’. This may be done by individuals, but certainly 
not by the synods of our mission churches, who have rejected the 
use of the word ‘apartheid’ in connexion with their churches because 
of its wider political significance, and speak, rather, of churches 
developing on their own distinctive lines. 

The daughter church, ‘Die Nederduits Gereformeerde Sending- 
kerk van S.A.’, among the Coloured people, was officially established 
in 1881. The first years were years of struggle. By 1891, the new 
church consisted a nine congregations. It was only after the Boer 
War that the church began to grow. The war had created a mission- 
ary feeling in the mother church. The members of the mission 
church were poor and many were addicted to drink. The founding 
in 1877 of the Mission Institute at Wellington by Dr Andrew 
Murray was a big step forward, for the mission church was thus 
able to train its own ministers. At that time the work of the home 
missionary was no honoured task, but God gave strong men to the 
mission. Although there was some opposition to the work, there 
was always in each congregation a group of devout and earnest 
Christians ready to help the young, struggling church. How wonder- 
ful have been the ways of the Lord! ad in 1953, the mission 
church among the Coloured consists of 113 congregations, with 

0,546 members. The members with their families number 202,056. 

he church has its own paper, with over six thousand subscribers. 
It maintains a school for the deaf at Worcester, where about two 
hundred Coloured children receive instruction. It has its own 
hymn-book, its own catechism book and many flourishing societies. 
A training-school for Coloured ministers will shortly be erected at 
Worcester. The church system is Presbyterian, with presbyteries 
and synods. 

2. The work among the Bantu in the Cape Province was only 
begun in 1928, when the Rev. M. S. F. Grobler opened a station at 
Rietvlei, in the Transkei. The second station, at Isilemela, near 
Port St John’s, was founded in 1932 by the Rev. J. C. Oosthuizen. 
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Work was also 4 at Cala by the Rev. J. Pretorius and at Elliot 
by the Rev. P. E. 5. Smith. At Decoligny a training-school has been 
opened for African evangelists. At present extensive work is bei 
carried on in the Cape Peninsula and other parts of the Western 
Province. A new church, ‘the Bantu Dutch Reformed Church’, has 
been formed, with moderator, secretary and synod. 

3. The work in Bechuanaland Protectorate. This work is an 
off-shoot of the work among the Bakgatla Tribe, begun in 1864 b 
the Swiss missio , the Rev. Henri Gonin, under the Dut 
Reformed Church. In 1868 a large section of this tribe left the 
Transvaal and migrated to Mochudi, Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
A young missionary, Pieter Brink, who was Gonin’s assistant, 
followed them in 1877. Mochudi lies between Mafeking and Bula- 
wayo. It has at present more than ten thousand inhabitants. The 
main mission is here, with the Rev. J. C. N. Mentz in charge. There 
is a hospital, with a medical doctor and sister and three women 
missionary workers. The most important out-station is at Sekwani, 
on the borders of the Transvaal, where the Rev. J. Reyneke is the 
missionary. There is a well-equipped hospital, with Dr Teichler in 
charge, and two sisters. 

. The work in Mashonaland (Southern Rhodesia). The Rev, 
A. k Louw began the work here among the Vakaranga, a subject 
tribe to the Matabele. The first station, ‘Morgenster’, was founded 
in September 1891. In addition to the spiritual work, medical work 
is done at Morgenster and Gutu. The printing press at Morgenster 
is doing a splendid work. The latest statistics speak of much progress, 
In 1952 there were 19,013 church members, 7433 catechists, 376 
outposts with schools. In 1950 there were 3 African ministers, 
19 evangelists, 144 untrained African workers and g20 African 
teachers, in addition to the white workers. 

5. The work in Nyasaland. The Rev. A. C. Murray was the first 
missionary of our church, and went out in 1888. He began work 
under the United Free Church of Scotland, but when later he was 
joined by the Rev. T. C. B. Vlok, they opened work independently 
at Mvera in 1889. They were joined later by the Rev. W. H. Murray, 
who subsequently became head of the mission. As time went on 
twelve stations were established, with Mkhoma as the head station. 
Of the larger stations, Mlanda, Mphunzi, Malingunde, Malembo 
and Cinthembwe are the most important. The 1952 statistics are: 
53,334 members of the church, 26,580 catechists, 723 outposts and 
schools, 38,258 children at school. Some outstanding points in 
connexion with the work here have been: the translation of the Bible 
into the Chinyanja language, for which Dr W. H. Murray was largely 
responsible; the erection of a normal college at Mkhoma, for the 
training of evangelists and teachers; the medical work at Mkhoma, 
Mlanda and other places; the mission Press. 
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In 1926 the two presbyteries of the two Scottish missions decided, 
with the presbytery of Mkhoma, to establish the Presbyterian Church 
of Central Africa. 

6. The work in the Sudan. Our Sudan mission is an offshoot of 
the Sudan United Mission. Later on our church established its own 
work, with the Rev. George Botha as pioneer. The work is carried 
out among the Tiv tribe, who number about six hundred thousand. 
The work has progressed slowly. The Tiv are a primitive people 
and there has been much opposition from the Muslims. The latest 
statistics, for 1952, are: 884 church members, 190 outposts and 
schools, 2346 catechists. Medical work is maintained especially at 
Mkar, the head station. The present head of the mission is the 
Rev. A. J. Brink, who has served for over thirty years in the field. 


The — work of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Orange Free 
tate. 


1. The Free State does much home missionary work. The first 
missionary, the Rev. G. A. Maeder, was presented to the African 

ple at Witzieshoek on May 15th, 1374, by the Rev. C. P. 
Theron and the Rev. Francois Coiliard, of the Paris mission. The 
work at Witzieshoek was continued by the Rev. J. J. Ross from 
August 18th, 1889, to August 18th, 1934, and until recently by 
Dr C. D. Badenhorst. Work is also maintained in the reserve at 
Thaba Nchu. 

At present there are 79 mission congregations in the villages of 
the Free State, with 36 white missionaries and 7 African ministers. 
The church has its own mission Press and bookshop in conjunction 
with the Transvaal mission church. It also has the Barend van 
Rensburg orphanage, erected as a result of the generosity of 
Mr Barend van Rensburg and his son. In Bloemfontein there is 
the Strydom school for the training of African teachers and at 
Vereniging the Stofberggedenkskool (which is maintained by all 
four churches), where African ministers, evangelists and teachers 
are trained. 

2. The Free State church does mission work outside its territory 
in Northern Rhodesia. The Mission Council of Nyasaland decided 
in 1899 to send the Rev. J. M. Hofmeyer and the Rev. P. Smit to 
> mission work among the dreaded Angoni. In July of that year 

e work was begun at Magwero and was later given over to the Free 
State. At Katete there is a training-school for African teachers. 
There are 25,000 African children in mission schools. In 1943 there 
were bechage Mp congregations with about fifteen thousand church 
members. At present there are twelve ordained white missionaries, 
six African ministers and twenty-five evangelists. At Magwero 
there is a school for the blind and an orphanage, and at Nsadzu a 
colony for lepers. At Madzimoyo there is a school for evangelists. 
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The mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Transvaal. 


The Transvaal church confines its missionary activity to inland 
work. There are nearly four million Africans in the Transvaal and 
the opportunities are unlimited. Missionary work in the Transvaal 
was begun in 1862 by the Cape church. The first two missionaries 
were the Rev. Alexander Mckidd, a Scotsman, and the Rev. Henri 
Gonin, a Swiss. Dr Andrew Murray accompanied them to the 
Transvaal to try to find suitable, stations for them. In this they 
were greatly helped by Commandant, later President, Paul Kruger, 

Mckidd started his work at Kranspoort, among the Buys tribe, 
shifting later to Goedgedacht. His wife died after a year in the field 
and shortly afterwards he followed her. His work was continued by 
the God-fearing Stefanus Hofmeyer. Mckidd had bought the farms 
of Kranspoort and Goedgedacht and bequeathed them to the 
mission in his will. 

Gonin began work in 1864 among the Bakgatla, building his 
station on Paul Kruger’s bushveldt farm, Saulspoort. He worked 
until 1910, a period of forty-six years, and was succeeded by the Rev, 
G. Stegmann, who served there for thirty-five years. At present there 
are two medical doctors and a well-equipped hospital. The present 
missionary is the writer, who is a grandson of the founder. 

When the Transvaal church became independent, this mission 
work was entrusted to it by the Cape church. The Transvaal church 
also decided to open its own work at Jakkalsdans, where the first 
missionary was the Rev. T. Maree, in 1881. Since then the work has 
expanded enormously. In 1905 the Transvaal Women’s Missionary 
Society, which was to play an important part in the extension of 
missionary work, was formed. 

In 1906 another important step was taken, when the Compound 
Mission on the Witwatersrand was launched. On October roth, 
1906, the first missionary of the compounds, the Rev. P. H. A. 
Fouche, a man of exceptional qualities and love for the Lord, was 
ordained. In 1908 the Men’s Missionary Society was formed at 
Braamfontein, on which occasion Dr Andrew Murray was chairman. 

In 1910 the Transvaal church opened work in Portuguese East 
Africa, but it had to be abandoned after only twelve years, owing to 
restrictions. On March 2nd, 1932, the Dutch Reformed Mission 
Church of the Transvaal was founded at a meeting at Vrededorp, 
under the chairmanship of Dr G. B. A. Gerdener. 

To-day the mission church consists of 86 congregations, with 
41,820 church members. There are about forty white missionaries, 
with eleven African ministers and several hundred evangelists. The 
church has its own newspaper and a bookshop in Pretoria. 

The Transvaal church maintains missionary work in Sekukuni- 
land and in Swaziland. It works also among the Zulus, especially at 
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Dingaanstat (where Piet Retief and his burghers were treacherously 
murdered by Dingaan about a hundred years ago). A school for 
evangelists and an orphanage have been established here. This 
mission serves as a symbol of Christian forgiveness. This church is 
deeply thankful to the Lord for the progress which it has made. We 
od that in 1890 £184, 7s. gd. was spent on missions and in 1952, 
over £105,000. The church has many schools and a few normal 
colleges, especially at Bethesda, near Pietersburg. It also has four 
well-equipped mission hospitals, at Saulspoort, Maandagshoek, 
Zebediela estates and Philadelphia. The Government is rendering 
valuable assistance to these hospitals, as to all mission hospitals in 
the Transvaal. 

The present mission secretary, the Rev. J. H. Stofberg, has 
played a prominent part in creating missionary enthusiasm in the 
mother church. 


The mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church in Natal. 


Here the work has developed remarkably. There are at present 
eleven congregations, with six missionaries. A very successful 
mission is also maintained among the Indians in Pietermaritzburg. 
The _— in Zululand has been taken over from the Transvaal 
church. 


The above is only a bare outline of the missionary activity. The 
churches in South Africa can do much to create a better spirit 
among the races. South Africa has many problems. The great 
industrial revolution which the country is undergoing has brought 
large influxes of Africans, Coloured and Europeans to the towns. 
The influx of Africans in particular has been well over two hundred 
per cent and has created a severe housing problem and slum condi- 
tions. The Government and the Municipalities are making strenuous 
efforts to cope with this problem. Again, there is no state in Africa 
which has done so much for its African population as South Africa. 
The uplifting of the Africans which has come about in the last fifty 
years has brought them to a stage at which they are clamouring for 
further rights, as is only natural. ‘There are those who want to advance 
too quickly—which can only lead to disaster. There are those, again, 
who are advancing too slowly, which is even more disastrous. In 
these times balance and sound judgment are required and the 
churches can do much in that respect. 

The Dutch Reformed churches are holding a series of conferences 
with African leaders of the Sesutu, Xhosa, Zulu and Sechuana 
groups. Open discussions are taking place and it is hoped that greater 
confidence and a better understanding may be built up. 


H. T. Gonin 
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THE CHRISTIAN SHARE IN MALAGASY 
LITERATURE 


By KARI MASON 


EOGRAPHICALLY, Madagascar belongs to the continent of 

Africa. The Malagasy, however, are not of African origin, 

but belong to the Mala +E me races. This is most clearly 

seen in their language. Madagascar has only one language but quite 
a number of dialects. 

The Hova tribe, which inhabits the high plateau in the centre 
of the island, is the most advanced and the most eager for develop- 
ment. It was the Hova dialect which was the most suited to become 
the Malagasy written language. King Radama I (1810-28) tried, 
with the aid of an Arab secretary, to put Malagasy into Arabic script, 
but did not make much progress. A Frenchman, Huet de Froberville, 
composed a Malagasy-French dictionary, but it was based on the 
language spoken on the southern coast of the island. It was only in 
manuscript form, and the manuscript is to-day in the British Museum. 
It is possible that the first British missionary, David Jones, may 
have seen this dictionary. He first reached Antananarivo in 1820, 
travelling up with the envoy of Lord sige ays at that time Governor 
of Mauritius. The second missionary (the Rev. David Griffiths) to 
reach the capital, in 1821, studied the language along with David 
Jones and together they began translating the Scriptures into 
Malagasy. The Rev. W. E. Cousins (LM.S,) writes: ‘Within ten 

ears of their arrival in Antananarivo these two men acquired a 
se of the language, settled the orthography, translated the 
Bible and carefully revised and printed the New aemaaat 

The first Malagasy grammar was written by the Rev. John 
Freeman, who arrived in Madagascar in 1827: he also prepared, 
together with the Rev. David Johns, the first dictionary, his re- 
sponsibility being for the English-Malagasy section, while Johns 
undertook the Malagasy-English. Johns also translated Pilgrim’s 
Progress. This and the Bible were the two visible sources of strength 
in the spiritual life of the small band of Christians who, so early in 
their Christian life, were called upon to face persecution and death. 
The second dictionary was ay roe by the Jesuit Fathers in 1853. 
Joseph Sewell, of the Friends’ Mission, wrote an English-Malagasy 
dictionary, while in 1885 the Rev. James Richardson had finished 
his Malagasy-English dictionary, which became the standard work, 


1 This was among the papers given by Lord Farquhar’s grandson to the British 
Museum. 
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Four Malagasy grammar books were written between 1850 and the 
French conquest in 1895, namely by Pére Webber (1855), Pére 
Ailloud (18 + the Rev. George Cousins (1882), the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins 1884). Since the conquest, a number of grammars have been 
written by Frenchmen, a pg a hor French-Malagasy dic- 
tionary (Pére Malzac) and a French-Malagasy dictionary, compiled 
by Kingzett and Sims, of the Friends’ Mission. 

The Malagasy language belongs to the agglutinative group. The 
word roots are enlarged by prefixes, infixes and suffixes, forming 
nouns, adjectives and verbs (active, passive, relative, causative, 
reciprocal, reciprocal-causative and causative-reciprocal). The verbal 
forms can be changed into verbal nouns and the indicative mood 
can be changed into a noun merely by prefixing the article. In fact 
it is difficult to apply the term ‘verb’ to the Malagasy language in 
the same way as to a European. 

There are a number of words of Arabic origin, for example the 
names of the days of the week, the months, the stars, the word for 
writing and the word used for the white shawl worn over the 
shoulders. 

In 1835 Queen Ranavalona I, who succeeded her husband, King 
Radama I, ordered the missionaries to leave the island, as she disliked 
the new ‘praying’, as Christianity was called. That was the beginnin 
of the persecution of the Christian Church, which lasted on and o 
for twenty-five years. She died in 1861 and her son, Radama II, 
who succeeded her, permitted the missionaries to return and a new 
era dawned for Madagascar as well as for Christian missions. Up 
to that time the London Missionary Society was the only non-Roman 
Catholic body working in the island. 

During the early years the L.M.S. had used a hand-press for 
the printing of the Bible; but on their return more efficient methods 
had to be employed, and by 1863 machines from England had been 
installed. Missionaries of the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association 
arrived in Madagascar in ~ and their printing works were begun 
in 1872. Both these presses had professional printers in charge of 
them. The first Norwegian Lutheran missionaries arrived in 1866 
and some years later set up a printing press. These three presses 
soon began a considerable output of school books, tracts and theo- 
logical works (most of the latter being adaptations of English and 
Norwegian works). Each mission had its own church magazines, 
such as Good Words, the Counsellor (issued by the L.M.S. Press), 
Church and School and the Young People’s Friend (from the F.F.M.A. 
Press), and the Visitor from that of the Norwegians. These have 
continued until the present day and, along with one which the 
L.M.S. publish for the Paris mission (the Sower), have a monthly 
circulation of about 25,000 copies. 

For twenty-four years prior to the French occupation the L.M.S. 
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published, every Christmas, a magazine entitled Antananario 
Annual—a work devoted to research into Malagasy life, customs, 
fauna, language. Since the French took over the island something 
similar has been carried on by the Académie Malgache. 

M y folk-lore, customs and speeches made by the former 
kings and queens were also printed by the mission presses as well 
as a collection of 2500 of the numerous proverbs (the latter with 
translations in English and oe The foresight of the mission- 
aries of a former generation in publishing such works has made a 
tremendous contribution towards the preservation of something very 
valuable in Malagasy culture at a time when it might easily have 
been crushed by the imposition of French language and culture. 

The Press of the F.F.M.A. began printing the Malagasy Diary 
in 1874. In the first year 500 copies were sold, in 1900 some 14,000 
and to-day the figure reaches 28,000. The L.M.S. Press hee ball 
responsible for printing the hymn book used by the three missions 
working in the northern half of the island (L.M.S., the Friends and 
the Paris cone 9 The Norwegian Press, on the other hand, has 
printed that used by the churches of the Lutheran confession. Tens 
of thousands of these two hymn books are sold each year. 

In later years there was an understanding that the L.M.S. Press 
should print and publish tracts, Sunday- hol lesson handbooks, 
the hymn book and theological works, while the Friends’ Press should 
be responsible for printing and publishing school books in Malagasy, 
especially those used in the elementary schools. Most of these latter 
were written by the missionaries of the F.F.M.A. (up to 150,000 
were printed each year). Their Press also published the handbooks 
used by the first medical school established in Madagascar, which 
was maintained by the three missions, L.M.S., Friends and Nor- 
wegians. 

Here are a few figures showing something of what has been done 
at various periods by the presses of the two English missions: 
During the first eight years of its existence (when conditions were 
still very difficult), the F.F.M.A. Press published 539,468 books 
and pamphlets. Some of these were simple broad-sheets (posters) 
for hanging on the walls of churches and schools, but the greater 
number were books of some length, a hundred pages or more, while 
some even extended to seven hundred pages. Seer of these were 
reprinted several times during the ensuing years and many new 
books were issued, some of which have become ‘classics’ in the 
Malagasy literature. One of these was a ‘standard’ history of the 
Malagasy Martyrs written after much research had been carried 
out, by one of Madagascar’s leading native pastors. Mention should 

haps also be made of the translation of the Imitation of Christ. 
ae the ten years 1901-10 the L.M.S. Press printed and 
distributed 1,733,500 books and pamphlets. Of these 131,525 were 
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h books. During the same period 44,781 Bibles and 60,000 





all estaments were distributed. In the decade 1921-30 they pub- 
thing lished new commentaries on the Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke 





and St John, Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, Ephesians and the Epistle of St James. The two most 







— important publications during that period were the New Bible 
with Dictionary (based on the Hastings One-Volume and in the same 
ssion- format, but by no means a translation, to which many leading 
ade a Malagasy contributed), a complete Malagasy concordance and a 


x very handbook for Bible students (based on the Oxford Helps to the Study 
have of the Bible). Mention ought also to be made of the valuable series 
e. of Tracts for Preachers. The total number of all their publications 
Diary during that decade was 1,842,310. During the same period the 
4,000 Norwegian Press published 596,700 books and pamphlets, among 
ge them a ‘Church History’, St Augustine’s Confessions, ‘Dogmatics’ 
ssions and a reprint of a number of other large and important works. In 
ls and their report for this period the two English mission presses stated 
i, has that they had sold a considerable number of books from French 
Tens publishing houses of good repute to help to counteract the stream 
of pernicious literature. 

Press As in many other lands, the Bible has left a permanent mark 
books, on the language of the people. It is the fact that the Bible was trans- 
should lated into M agasy at such an important juncture in the history of 


agasy, the nation that has helped considerably in preserving the beauty of 
Jatter the Malagasy tongue. 
0,000 The first translation was made from English between 1820 and 


books 1830 into a Malagasy which was still in a fluid state. This necessi- 
whiel tated a revision in later years. This revision (1872), was in reality a 
Nore new translation. The L.M.S. had at that time a missionary who was 
a fine Greek scholar, namely, the Rev. W. E. Cousins, while the 
1 done | Norwegian mission had a man whose knowledge of Hebrew and 
ssions: other Semitic languages was profound, namely the Rev. Lars Dahle. 
; were |  Jogether with their co-workers, European and Malagasy, these two 
books | ™men made a translation from the Hebrew and Greek texts of the 
osters) Bible into the Malagasy as we have it to-day. Dahle writes in his 
sreater ‘Memoirs’: 


, while There are plenty of difficulties with the Hebrew and Greek texts, as all 
e were translators know, and with regard to the language into which we were 

oa translating difficulties of many kinds confronted us. The Malagasy language 
y 2 is very beautiful, and in some ways quite well developed. But though it is 
in the rich in terms expressing things and events in daily life and habit, it is very 
of the r in terms for expressing abstract ideas. The Malagasy have not yet 
carried ed to generalize. For example, they have different words for times, 
should such as the time of the day, year, etc., but no word for time in the abstract. 

3 They have words for different colours, but not for colour in agers They 
Christ. have words to describe different ways of standing, but not for the action 
d and of standing. The Malagasy lacks suitable words for linking comple- 
mentary phrases on to the main thought. Consequently it was very difficult 
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to translate Yohn 3: 16. I am quite sure that the words used for sin and grace 
in the Malagasy translation convey in only a er limited way what is really 
meant by these two words. Where there were different words in the different 
dialects we always used the Hova term in the hope that the coastal tribes 
would understand the meaning of the Hova. 


The translation was completed in 1887, and ever since, the 
enews Bible has been printed by the British and Foreign Bible 

iety. 

On cannot read the reports of the work of the mission presses 
from 1863 until the first world war without feeling a kind of envy. 
The home bases gave the necessary funds for developing the task 
of publishing and the outlook was bright. From 1915 onwards the 
mission ag were obliged to take in more and more commercial 
work to help their economic situation. They were limited as to the 
number of new books they could print, especially the larger works, 
as their economic position did not allow them to extend the publish- 
ing branch of their work. During the second world war the position 
was much worse, since for a long time Madagascar suffered from a 
severe blockade. When it was lifted, moreover, the supplies that came 
through formed only a trickle in relation to the need and, in addition, 
the price of paper has increased enormously. 

tt has also to be admitted that the Malagasy language will not 
be the medium for higher education. This is due in part to the fact 
that Madagascar is tome colony, and in part to the attitude of 
the French to the use of the vernacular. All education, above about 
standard six, not only in government schools but also in mission 
schools, has to be given in French, while in government schools 
instruction is given in French from the beginners’ class upwards. 

There are three fields on which the mission presses ought to 
concentrate in the future: school books for elementary education, 
short stories (including biographies and local history) and theological 
works for use in training-colleges. Hitherto, most of the theological 
works have been either translations or adaptations of works in 
European languages. There are signs, however, that we may yet 
have theological books written from a Malagasy point of view. 

For several years there has been a desire that the committee 
known as the ‘Intermissionary Committee’, which co-ordinates the 
work of the six non-Roman Catholic missions, should sponsor the 
publication of a weekly newspaper in Malagasy, along similar lines 
to those published by the Roman Catholic mission. As yet, however, 
the plan has not materialized. There are quite a number of news- 
papers oe issued by Malagasy, some of which are edited by 
eading Malagasy Protestants. These, however, are maintained quite 
apart from the mission presses and have not necessarily a Christian 
bias. It has to be said that they are not attractive in appearance and 
are often badly printed and that they have a very limited circulation. 
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Many have existed for a short time and have then disappeared. Some 
of them have been revived, while others have gone for good. It 
seems very probable, however, that the Lutheran missions (Nor- 
wegian and American) will be able to meet this need in the near 
future, as they are erecting a large modern press and will thus be 
ableto overcome some of the difficulties which - hitherto prevented 
the realization of this project. 


Kart Mason 











THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN 
EVANGELISM 


By W. J. PLATT 


N view of several forthcoming events and of what would appear 
to be a rising tide in Christian evangelism, it seems opportune 
to consider the relationship between the circulation of the Scriptures 
and the spread of Christianity. Beginning in October 1953 and ex- 
tending to March 1954 the British Council of Churches is planning 
a united presentation of the centrality of the Bible in the life of 
Christian discipleship and in the life of the nation, designed to 
promote Bible reading, Bible study and a widespread return to 
expository preaching. Moreover, the themes now being prepared for 
the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1954 
are drawing deeply for their inspiration on Biblical sources. In 1954, 
too, the modern development of worldwide Bible Society activity 
is being celebrated in the third jubilee of the mother Society—the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. How remarkable that development 
is can be judged from the fact that in the centuries prior to 1804, 
Scriptures, in whole or part, had been circulated in. about seventy 
languages. To-day the comparable figure stands at 1130. 

Quite apart from these events, a growing spirit of evangelism 
seems to be prevalent among the churches. In Britain during recent 
years we have seen ‘Commando Campaigns’, the Bishop of London’s 
Mission and, recently, the even more widely spread Mission to the 
R.A.F. Writing in a recent issue of the Spectator, Canon Roger Lloyd 
—_— of 1952 as ‘a mission year’, stating that ‘for many years the 

hurch has known nothing like it’. At the moment of writing, world 
Methodism is engaged in a great evangelistic effort. 

What, we may ask, in all this activity, is the place given to the 
actual circulation of our Christian source-books? In church councils 
and conferences, and perhaps even in the planning of evangelistic 
efforts, the actual availability of the Gospel seems either to be taken 
for granted or to be left out of our calculations. This is the more 
remarkable because, of all Christian literature produced either 
within the churches or by the so-called secular press, invariably 
copies of the Holy Scriptures are by far the best sellers. This 

henomenon was again true in 1952, both in the sale of the American 
tandard asived Venion and in the number of free-lance transla- 
tions put on to the British market. In other words, it would appear 
that the translated Scriptures of themselves appeal to the public 


more than other Christian literature. Almost every new version of 
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the Bogie Bible is a ee eae from the business 
point of view. Can it be that the people who are most unaware of this 
asset are the ‘evangelists’ themselves? Surely it cannot mean that 
those who are often keenest about the desirability of the study of the 
Bible are also the most cautious about its circulation? At any rate, 
the book-trade, the millions who purchase English Scriptures and 
Christians overseas—who on occasion walk miles to procure copies 
—seem to have no doubts. 

In case there is over-caution, in the minds of any who plan 
evangelistic campaigns or world conferences, about the widespread 
circulation of the Scriptures, let us (within the limits of space here 
allotted) ask: what ought to be the place of the Bible in evangelism? 
In this examination we leave aside the millions of Scriptures cir- 
culated by the trade, through bookshops or on a commercial basis, 
to look mainly at the work of the Bible Society colporteur and the 
Bible translator. 

Overseas, every missionary has heard of Bible colportage and, 
in one way or another, many have taken part in it, for colportage, in 
its broadest sense, is the carrying and presentation of the Scriptures 
—generally the Gospels—to the common people. To be intelligible 
to them, the Gospel has been put into the native idiom of the people 
themselves. It is taken to the place where the people are: market- 
place, village fair, home, oasis, caravanserai, river-boat, field, 
workshop and pilgrim-route. It is made available by the Bible 
Societies at a price the people can afford to pay. It is offered with 
some words of explanation, exhortation or, maybe, the reading 
aloud of, say, a parable of our Lord Himself, or the Sermon on the 
Mount, by the colporteur, mission-worker, teacher, priest or pastor. 
Colportage is an individual method of Scripture circulation and not 
infrequently long conversations follow with re-visitation of those 
interested. Stirring stories of the impact of Christian truth upon 
ordinary people come from the strangest places: mountain tribes, 
village communities, resettlement areas, refugee camps, doctors in 
hospitals, chaplains in prisons, Christian workers in immigration 
ports. Whatever the results, such efforts appear, without much 
uestion, to merit the title of evangelism. Dr Kraemer has told us 

t ‘one of the indispensable things about evangelism is that it can 
only be done on the foundation of real human contact’; and in 
thousands of instances there is little doubt that by colportage a 

rsonal relationship is established. Moreover, if it be true that we 
ve in ‘the century of the common man’, it is not unimportant that 
the average colporteur belongs to the same social class as the person 
to whom he sells his Gospel. Sedaps, therefore, the method, as much 
as the contents of the Message, satisfies Dr Kraemer’s second rule for 
evangelism—that ‘the appeal be relevant’. Certainly the colporteur has 
retained, both in his own life and in his language, ‘the common touch’. 
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Generally speaking, this type of evangelism is approved by 
Christian people, and in hundreds of instances the colporteurs are 
appointed by local churches and chosen from the ranks of church 
members. From time to time, however, there have been ‘second 
thoughts’ about Bible colportage. Is it desirable, for example, that 
untrained laymen should be set free to go hither and thither in the 
earth circulating the Gospel? If they are rather poor men and possibly 
very simple men, does not this method bring disrepute upon the 
Gospel itself? When St Paul circulated his Epistles, were they not 
letters intended primarily for churches? How far, then, is it ‘safe’ 
to send a Gospel where, as yet, there is no church? William Temple 
—a man of outstanding evangelistic zeal, if ever one existed—would 
have added to Dr Kraemer’s word, ‘Evangelism is the winning of 
men . . . to His service in the fellowship of the Church’. Finally, a 
crucial question: To what extent is such sale of the Gospel, without 
printed note or comment, successful in bringing men and women 
to Christ? Or, to ee it in another way, how far is the printed word 
a ‘cutting edge’ of evangelism? 

It may be that work which pioneers of the modern missionary 
movement, such as Carey, Morrison, Steere, to name only a few of 
that noble army, considered to be basic—namely the translation and 
availability for all men of the Holy Scriptures—must of —— 
move into the background as missionary pre-occupation wi 
education, social uplift, the hospital, the ‘care of the churches’, 
moves to the foreground in the building of a world Church. The 
question under consideration, however, is rather: ought the basic 
work of Bible circulation, both within and without the Christian 
community, to be allowed to slip into the background? Are we sure 
that other evangelistic agencies are more important than this pioneer- 
ing zeal which has so often led to the founding and establishing of 
the Church? At any rate, any such decision on this matter ought to 
be taken by deliberate choice and not merely to be forced upon us 
by the pressure of events, the shortage of staff or the accumulation 
of other activities, however praiseworthy. Among missionaries 
engaged in institutional work frustration is sometimes produced by 
a feeling that the opportunity for personal evangelism is lost in their 
day-to-day routine. Sometimes, too, grave questions concerning the 

lace of the Bible arise in numerically strong churches because an 
impression has grown up among indigenous church members (perhaps 
even as a result of missionary pre-occupation with other things or 
the institutional time-table) that Bible study is secondary and that 
Christianity is a synonym for ‘civilization’ or ‘culture’. In theory, 
however, the average missionary would agree, with Dr John R. Mott, 
that the basic work of the Bible Societies—the provision and dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures—‘undergirds every essential activity of the 
Christian Church’. In any reconsideration of missionary strategy 
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consequent upon missionary withdrawal from lands in Asia more than 
theoretical views are necessary. We ought to be doubly sure that our 
methods for the development of work in fields still open to us are right. 

Questions concerning Bible colportage are, of course, asked by 
the Bible Societies themselves, and to this end a conference was 
recently held at Nancy. The conference was attended by Bible 
Society representatives from almost every country in western 
Europe, together with a group of pastors and lay representatives of 
the French Reformed Church. One of the French pastors who 
spends a considerable part of his time.in charge of a motor-van, 
engaged in circulating Scriptures, confessed, even after speaking 
in French and Belgian towns, to crowds consisting of as many as 
six hundred people and selling some two hundred New Testaments 
in one afternoon, that he still felt, in thus ‘fishing for men’, that 
he was ‘fishing with rod and line’. He believed that Bible colportage, 
however done, whether by van or on foot, is the personal presentation 
of the written text of the Christian Revelation to the individual 
people. It is ‘fishing with rod and line’. 

From St Augustine to William Wilberforce evidence abounds 
that men have been won to Christ by indiwidual reading of the 
Sacred Text. ‘I received into my understanding the great truths of 
the Gospel and believed that its offers were free and universal’, 
wrote Wilberforce. Even if we admit that as the world Christian 
community grows the main contribution of the Bible Societies must 
be the feeding of the Christian flock by the provision of the Scriptures 
(which also is evangelism), we cannot be blind to the fact that in 
Asia, for example, the Christian Church still does not yet represent 
more than one per cent of the population. Among the rest of the 
population there remains ample scope for the colporteur’s work. 

In a day when the ministry of the laity is being looked at with 
renewed interest, may not more extensive use of voluntary col- 
portage offer a field for Christian witness and evangelism? One 
query raised at Nancy was: ‘How can we in the twentieth century 
incarnate the message of Jesus Christ?’ Voluntary colportage might 
well be a part of our answer. It was a British Government official 
who, sad in an Indian train many years ago, gave a copy of the 
Gospels to N. V. Tilak. The evangelistic value of such work cannot 
be doubted when one reads the lines of his hymn, translated by 
Nicol Macnicol: 

So, Love itself in human form, 
For love of me He came; 


I cannot look upon His face 
For shame, for bitter shame. 


If there is aught of worth in me, 
It comes from Thee alone; 

Then keep me safe, for so, O Lord, 
Thou keepest but Thine own. 
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The ‘cutting edge’ of the Gospel became apparent to the missionary 
who, on questioning a very simple African woman on her under. 
standing of the G 1, received this reply, ‘Sir, it is not I who am 
reading this Book. It is this Book that is reading me’. Its relev 

to life is apparent in the remark of a Muslim inspector of sch 
who said of the Gospel story of the woman at the well, ‘I would 
scatter that story all over India, for it reveals the right attitude men 
ought to adopt to caste, to women and to racial differences’. 

Shakespeare’s word about art is true of the unadorned trans. 
lated Gospel: ‘It holds a mirror up to nature.’ It reveals men to 
themselves. But the Gospel is more than a mirror, for over against 
the revealing picture which one gains of one’s own condition stands 
the Lord of Life Himself. To Asia’s toiling millions He beckons; 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are tos laden. . . Lear 
of Me.’ It is in the reading of the New Testament that the words 
of one of Whittier’s well-known hymns come alive: ‘We test our 
lives by Thine.’ The Gospel comes to men as a challenge and a 
judgment, but more, it comes as a fertilizing agency, a stimulus to 
a loftier way of life and experience. We see the process at work 
again in Wilberforce (whose later labours, according to the late 
Professor Coupland, were a turning-point in Britain’s racial policy). 
‘I laughed, I sang . . .’, Wilberforce wrote of his earlier life, ‘but 
the thought would steal across me, ‘What madness is all this?”,’ 
As St Paul well showed, this first step in spiritual progress is often 
a kind of schizophrenia—two worlds in one divided mind. When 
conversion takes place a ‘transformation of the mind’ is involved 
from one set of values to another. The initiation of such a process 
in the human soul is part of the work of evangelism. 

But can the complete work of evangelism end with individual 
conversion? Is it not indispensable that men and women share in 
a new community? In part answer we must remind ourselves that 
countless instances are on record where conversion by the reading of 
the Gospel has been the pioneer of the Church. The volume of 
the Tambaram report dealing with evangelism, after describin 
colporteurs of the Bible Society as having more experience of 
anes of Iran than any other Christian worker, continues: 


In many places individuals or small groups of people are to be found who 
secretly and often openly confess their faith in Christ and their desire for 
further ing. The entrance to God’s Word without any human agency 
has brought light to the mind and the heart. . . . These men [i.e., col- 
porteurs] are the most important evangelistic agency at work in the villages 
of Iran at present.’ 


the 
the 


There follow many illustrations of the colporteur as the pioneer 
of a new Christian community; and the report goes on to suggest 
that the regular visitation of such groups ‘helps them to feel their 
1 Tamberam report, vol. 3, pp. 256~7 (American edition, pp. 238-9). 
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fellowship in the larger Christian Church’. So sure were local 
missionaries of this kind of work that they proposed ‘to seek closer 
co-operation of the Bible Society by getting their permission to 
ordain some of their more experienced colporteurs’. 

In recent years there have been many spontaneous Christian 
movements among simple people of many lands, whose guide to 
the Christian way has been the Scriptures. In the French Ivory 
Coast sixty thousand people are now members of the Methodist 
Church as the result of one Bible in the hands of an African layman. 

A typical story of the growth of the Batak Church in Sumatra— 
now a church of over 600,000 people—one of the largest Christian 
communities in Asia (which increased by 150,000 during the 
Japanese occupation and, incidentally, when the missionaries were 
interned), shows how prominent a place the reading aloud of the 
Gospel had in this development : 


It was a spontaneous expansion [says the record]. The heathen saw the 
young Christian community and its power, its deliverance from the fear of 
demons. . . . Some years there was a young tailor who went to a 
heathen area. He was the only Christian in the village. In the evenings he 
began to speak about Christ or to read to the people stories from the Gospel. 
To-day in that village we have a Christian community of about seventy 
families. Thus, Sey may’ happens in a very informal manner, for it is the 
- of Christ that drives these men to do something for the Kingdom of 
1 


Evangelism by the printed page is able not only to convert the 
individual and the group but is an asset in the development of the 
young church, for the record of the life of the early Church is 
available within the New Testament passed on by the colporteur. 
Prior to the last war, few churches had. a better record for sacrificial 
stewardship, self-propagation and Christian community life than 
those found in Korea. Such signs of Christian life are tests of the 
efficacy of the evangelism which stimulated and guided them. The 
‘principles’ on which the Church there was organized by the 
missionaries are enumerated as follows: The central position of the 
Bible in every department of the work; systematic Bible study for 
every Christian; every teacher and helper is trained as a teacher of 
the Bible . . . strict discipline, based upon Biblical teaching. The 
results reported were: 


The long years of Bible instruction . . . . the faithful Sunday-by-Sunday 
study of the Scriptures by men, women and children, and the great amount 
of private individual Bible study of all church leaders have not been in vain. 
Conviction and character have resulted. The parables of Jesus which are 
rich in stewardship-teaching are all very familiar to church workers . . . it 
took only a moderately clear re-study of them, with stewardship giving in 
mind, to reach practical conviction of their duty to systematic benevolence.* 





* Tamberam report, vol. 5, p. 457 (American edition, p. 430). 
® Ibid., vol. 5, p. 253 (American edition, p. 237). 
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It is perhaps not surprising that after the recent liberation of Seoul 
from the North Koreans, the Bible Society Secretary from Japan, 
visiting Korea, found about eighty per cent of the people who attended 
Sunday worship still carrying their Bibles. 

Without underestimating other methods of evangelism, one of 
the conclusions to be drawn from the above is surely that the 
Christian Church ought to have a deep concern about Bible dis- 
tribution and study. One sometimes wonders, however, if the 
conferences and committees which plan missionary strate ive 
adequate consideration to these matters. The canon of Holy 
Scripture was decided for us and largely transmitted to us by the 
Church; and a mastery of its central truths by her members is surely 
essential for the vitality and the faithfulness of their witness. In 
actual fact, few things are more important, when we consider long- 
term missionary policy for a world in which Christian communities 
are often isolated and persecuted and where Christians need perhaps 
more than ever to be rooted and grounded in the truth of the Gospel. 
‘It remains true that nearly all the renewals and moral reforms 
within Christianity have sprung from the rediscovery of Scripture 
and especially the Synoptic Gospels’,—wrote F.R. Barry in The 
Relevance of Christianity. 


The moment Christianity loses touch [he goes on] with the inspiration of 
the New Testament it tends to sink to a sub-Christian level and its moral 
witness is weakened and obscured. . . . Apart from the living springs of 
the New Testament the institutional life of Christianity becomes a petrified 
ecclesiasticism. . . . What can it avail to share a Life of whose character 
we are left in ignorance? Nothing matters more for Christianity amid its 
activities and pre-occupations than to study to re-learn the Mind of Christ. 


Is there not a vital message here for those of us who are privileged 
to labour for the upbuilding of the Church in lands which are still 
open? The life of the Church is nourished by Bible-reading; and 
cases are on record where in the day of adversity Bible-reading has, 
under God, meant spiritual aan. 

A question, not unrelated to the above, concerns the circulation 
and use of the Old Testament. Some who support the colportage 
of the Gospels find themselves doubtful about the advisability of 
this method where the Old Testament books are concerned. There 
are missionaries who have questioned the wisdom even of translating 
the whole of the Old Testament into some languages. Perhaps it is 
that they doubt the intelligibility to simple people of considerable 
parts of it and prefer the translation of something like the Shorter 
Oxford Bible. Whatever the view of individual churchmen on this 
question, it must not be overlooked that the church native to the 
locality has always a point of view and is apt to become suspicious 
when books which the Church has considered valuable throughout 


2 London: Nisbet, 1932, p. 40. 
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its history are withheld from them. As for the Bible Societies, they 
have considered themselves the servants of the Christian churches, 
and for this reason their messengers are unlikely to adopt any polic 
with regard to translation and the availability of Scripture whic 
does not emanate from the leaders of the churches themselves. 
With regard to the Old Testament and its use, an easy answer, but 
a true one, is that the New Testament cannot properly be under- 
stood without the Old. Others hold that basic values set forth in 
the Old Testament (on which Christianity itself builds) are more 
easily understood by, say, simple Africans than many parts of the 
New Testament. As Professor Victor Murray emphasized some 
years ago in The School in the Bush, the relevancy of the Old Testa- 
ment to primitive societies is not without its importance. The 
Old Testament reveals a society not unlike that of, say, an African 
village. It was often to such a society that the prophets spoke and 
it was from such societies that their message evoked a sturdy response. 
Whether of acceptance or of opposition, the challenge of the 
prophetic word was unmistakable. For primitive societies, in Africa 
or Asia, the Old Testament is a living book and no-one knows better 
than the average native colporteur how to make use in his evangelism 
of the parallels between the two. Perhaps, however, the last answer 
is that our Lord’s own attitude to the Old Testament provides, even 
for simple people, a key to interpretation, and that key, too, is found 
within the pages of the Bible circulated without note or comment. 
He not only said: “This day is this Scripture fulfilled . . .’, but 
on occasion He said: ‘Ye have heard by them of old. . . . But I 
say unto you... .’ 

After all has been said in commendation of widespread Bible 
distribution, however, it must be admitted that, like so much of our 
Christian service, as an arm of evangelism it is far from perfect. 
Too often it is the pre-occupation of only sections of the Christian 
community. One of the complaints at the Nancy conference con- 
cerned the indifference of normal Christian congregations in regard 
to it. It was felt that if the churches (in Europe as well as overseas) 
would seriously consider Bible study and distribution as vital parts 
of their responsibility, standards of achievement might be greatly 
improved and normal church life deepened. As to the colporteur, 
whether voluntary or paid, to-day perhaps more than ever there is 
need for training. Not only ought ie to have a background know- 
ledge of central Christian doctrine and practice but, in the twentieth 
century, the method of his approach needs reorientation. Neither 
in Asia nor in Africa do men now readily accept the spiritual 
superiority of the ‘Book from the West’. They compare our spiritual 
resources in the Bible with their own sacred books and traditions, 
and the colporteur finds a new challenge in the resurgence of 
Buddhism or Islam. Neither in these continents nor in Europe are 
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his critics any longer content to turn to sacred books alone. The 
sources from which the Marxist draws his belief in, say, the equalj- 
tarian status of man (and woman) must be met by knowledge of 
New Testament values. The social passion of the Communist for 
the ‘voiceless, voteless multitude’ must be matched by a picture of 
our Lord’s own compassion when He, too, saw the sheep without a 
shepherd. The Marxist, and people impressed by Marxist teaching, 
must be persuaded by reference to the Bible of the superior respect 
for human personality shown by Christ in comparison to practices 
in any totalitarian way of life. Echoing Saint-Exupéry, the col- 
porteur must realize and witness to the fact that it is only in the 
contemplation of God that men can find any real basis for their 
equality; that the mainspring even of the modern passion for social 
welfare derives from God’s view of man. In a word, the evangelist 
must be equipped to present his Message as relevant to life to-day. 
Finally, the importance of the preparation of the text of Hoh 
Scripture must be emphasized. If, for the introduction of the 
to the people, the argument must be relevant to life, how much 
more is this true of the language of the Book itself. The Bible must 
be available in the colloquial speech of the people. A recent illustra- 
tion comes from the Far East. ‘A great controversy rages’, writes a 
missionary from Japan. ‘Reactionary circles are in favour of turning 
right back to the ald classical language and forms and re-instating 
them in schools. Younger people and the people on whom all our 
hopes for the new Japan are hased, are fighting vigorously for the 
new colloquial language being retained and its use extended.’ At 
the end of the war the old classical version of the Bible in Japanese 
was being revised and, indeed, has only recently been completed. 
To-day, in the interests of evangelism—of drawing a maximum of 
spiritual life from the Sacred Text—that unpublished manuscript is 
confined to three wooden cases in the cellar of the Tokyo Bible 
House and a new revision has been undertaken. This kind of happen- 
ing is not confined to post-war Japan for, both in their orthography 
and in their text, old translations are being challenged. Professor 
C. Day Lewis has said that ‘a translation which is not somehow 
based upon the language of its own time will never begin to come 
near the language of the original’. It is perhaps equally true that a 
translation which is not steeped in the language of its own time will 
never be able to challenge the life of its own time. The text of Holy 
Writ which can best awaken ordinary people to Christian values 
must be in current speech. It was not the language of ancient Greece 
which moved the men who sat at the receipt of custom or travelled 
on the highways of a Roman colony. It was by the use of the Greek 
of the market-place that Christianity conquered the Mediterranean 
world and wrote its own story in the pages of the New Testament. 
It has been said also that the New Testament, written at a time of 
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crisis, can only be properly understood in crisis conditions, and 
few will doubt that our generation—the world over—has at any 
rate that qualification for an appreciation of the Gospel. So, it may 
be that within the world crisis itself God will lead us to rediscover 
the depth and fuller meaning of the Truth concerning man’s life 
and destiny which He has committed to us in the Scriptures. 

As an encouragement and a commentary on our age, it is perhaps 
not without interest that in addition to the work of new translation 
now proceeding in forty-five different tongues and dialects, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has in hand revisions of Scriptures 
into more modern speech in no less than fifty languages—ranging 
from Russian, Korean and Afrikaans to Greek itself. Bible revision 
is the never-ending restatement in current speech of the Christian 
Revelation of God’s love for men. Our evangelistic task is to spare 
no effort in making it available for them where they are and at a 
price which they can afford to pay. 

W. J. Platt 











THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN 
THE CHURCH? 


By C. E. ABRAHAM, D.D. 


ben place of the Bible in the Church ha been a subject of 
theological controversy from the early days of Christianity; and 
to-day, though the dust and heat of the controversy are a thing of 
the past, the different sections of the Church are yet far from seeing 
eye to eye in their attitude to the Bible. 

In all the great Protestant confessions of the sixteenth century, 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are given a 
place of supreme importance as not only the primary source of 
doctrine but as the rule of faith and conduct. The attitude of some 
of the Reformers to the Bible gave rise to the jibe that in Protestant 
thinking the Bible had taken the place of the Church. While perhaps 
there may be some justification for such a criticism, one should not 
fail to notice that the Reformers distinguished between the Scriptures 
and the Word of God and that what they were most concerned 
about was to reinstate the Bible in its rightful place in the life and 
thought of the individual believer as of the Church generally. 
Christian experience through the centuries has endorsed the words 
of the Psalmist when he spoke of God’s Word as a lamp unto his 
feet and a light unto his path. The pitfalls into which some of the 
Reformers fell may be avoided to-day because of the change that 
has come about in the theological climate of the Church. 

The critical study of the Bible in the last one hundred and fifty 
years has, notwithstanding certain unhealthy features, on the whole 
enabled the present generation to view the message of the Bible in 
better perspective. Criticism has served to focus attention on the 
unity of the Biblical revelation and the consummation of that 
revelation in Jesus Christ, and to point out the close relation that 
existed between the written maak and the spoken word in the 
Apostolic age and of both to the fellowship of the Church. 

The theological battles fought over the relation of religion to 
science and the chastened mood induced in theologians, as well as 
the rank-and-file of the Church, as a result of the grim experiences 
of suffering on a world-wide scale during the last several decades, 
have also produced a new outlook on the question of revelation and 
authority, which for a long time had been discussed in an atmosphere 
of academic nonchalance. The point of view is now gaining ground 

1 An address delivered at the United Bible Societies’ conference at Ootaca- 
mund, February 1952, and published here with that organization’s permission. 
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that, in discussing the relation of the Church and the Bible, we 
should not look at them in isolation, but rather in their interaction, 
and as interrelated aspects of the redeeming activity of God in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Dr H. Cunliffe Jones, in 
The Authority of the Biblical Revelation (p. 24), sums the matter up 
in a way that should commend itself to us: “We cannot separate the 
Bible from the Church or the Church from the Bible, and both 
derive their authority from their witness to Him who is the Gospel 
of God, Jesus Christ, our Lord.’ 

If we think of the declared Gospel, the Church and the Bible as 
fundamental aspects of God’s revelation in Christ, the o position 
alleged to exist between the Church and the Bible, or the Bible and 
the traditions, would appear to be artificial. The Church was right 
in protesting against ‘traditions’ being put on the level of the 
Scriptures, if by traditions were meant truths which can claim no 
scriptural warrant. But in the unfolding of the redeeming activity 
of God in Christ and through the Spirit of Christ, all the above 
factors find their relevance and cohesion. The record of the Bible 
is therefore ‘saving history’, as has been said, and is interlinked with 
the kerygma and the didache and the koinonia, all of which are part 
of that stream of revelation which is identified with Christ. 

The Bible, then, for us to-day is not a book among books, not 
even simply the Book of books. It is not a code of laws or an arsenal 
of proof-texts. It is not a rival to the Church, or its master. It is more 
than ever before the Book of life, as it contains and conveys to us 
the Word of God, the Word or message that was consummated in 
Jesus Christ and the Word that speaks to our condition to-day as 
the Word that became flesh spoke to His contemporaries in the days 
of His flesh. It is the still, small voice of the Spirit of God continuing 
to speak to men and women of to-day, as it has spoken to countless 
generations gone by. A friend of mine, recently expelled from China, 
wrote of the Bible, in the light of his experience, 

The Bible is a fire, let it burn. The Bible is the bread of life, distribute it; 
it will defend itself. It is our charter for a new world, here and in eternity; 
preach it, teach it, practise it. Through it God speaks. Man can listen and 
things will happen. 

This last sentence is significant. The Bible is a book that causes 
things to happen. It is an agent in producing the experience of 
salvation in a believer. It not only enshrines Christian experience 
but contains and conveys the Gospel which produces that experience. 
It is thus the Word of God to all men at all times. 

It is important that we should estimate the Bible against the 
background of Christian experience and Christian theology. Unless 
we have an adequate appreciation of what the Bible stands for, we 
shall not be able to give the Bible the place that it deserves to hold 


1 As the Lightning Flashes, by F. W. Price, p. 123. 
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in the programme of the Church. A doctrine about the Bible is an 
essential part of the propaganda for the Bible, using the word 
propaganda in its best sense. This point is surely worth making, 
especially for the benefit of the younger churches. In a land where 
claims are constantly made for books like the Gita and the Qur'an 
to be placed side by side with the Bible, it is necessary for the 
members of the Church to realize that passion or prejudice or a 
spirit of intolerance does not account for the Christian refusal to 
the Bible in the same category as other religious books. The 

ible is the record of a revelation of God that is unique, and for the 
same reason the Bible too is unique. 


We must now consider the place of the Bible in relation to the 
life of the Church. Coming as I do from Serampore, I should like 
first of all to recall one or two events in the life of William Carey, 
the great translator of the Bible into the languages of India. Carey's 
first convert was baptized on December 28th, 1800, and sixty-seven 
days later, on March sth, 1801, the first edition of the New Testa- 
ment printed in Bengali was laid on the Communion Table. Carey 
— at the thanksgiving service that evening, choosing as his text, 
‘Let the word of God dwell in you richly’. ‘The scene brings to us 
vividly the connexion between the life of the Church and the 
Scriptures. Carey realized that spiritual life could only be sustained 
both for the missionaries themselves and for their new converts by 
the Word of God dwelling in them richly in all wisdom. The transla- 
tion and publication of the Scriptures was not, therefore, a by- 
product of missionary labours, but of set purpose formed their chief 
concern. This is true also of the pioneer Protestant missionaries of 
South India, Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau, who landed in 'Tranquebar 
almost a century before Carey. 

The history of the Church in India during the last two hundred 
years or more has corroborated the lesson taught by church history 
that vitality of spiritual life is linked up as effect and cause with the 
discovery .of the Bible by the Church. Where the Bible has been 
read at y back prayers and in private, and where it has been studied 
by groups in the village or in the town, and where it has been 
regularly preached from pulpits—in all such places there is at work 
the regenerating, the cleansing, the sustaining and the challenging 
power of the Word of God. This is clearly seen in what may be 
called mass movement areas, where the life of the Christian com- 
munity is set either against the background of pagan customs and 
practices from which the converts have been weaned by the pure 
milk of the Gospel, or against the background of a nominall 
Christian group to whom the Bible is all but a sealed book. Or loo! 
at the Bible as a means of sustaining and promoting the life of the 
Church and enabling it to withstand the forces that threaten its life. 
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Dr J. W. Pickett, in Christian Mass Movements in India, has called 
attention to a fact borne in upon him as a result of his study: that 
the churches which had laid greater emphasis upon worship and 
the use of the Scriptures in worship had shown greater power of 
resistance to the pagan environment and thereby acquired the ability 
to survive. ‘And we nowhere found a very discouraging situation 
where congregations were accustomed to frequent worship.’ 

This is a discovery which should make leaders of the younger 
churches look upon forms of worship in which the Bible is given its 
rightful place with more sympathy hie perhaps they have bestowed 
upon them in the past. 

And yet it is well to bear in mind that possession of a liturgy and 
a lectionary alone does not make for a living Church. This may be 
illustrated from the history of the Syrian Church of Malabar. For 
centuries together the Church had existed in the south-west corner 
of India, and in its worship Sunday by Sunday the Gospel had been 
read. It was similar to what happens to-day in the Roman Catholic 
Church in many parts of India. The Bible was not put into the hands 
of the people, though for different reasons from those of the Roman 
Catholic Toes, and there was little emphasis on preaching the 
Word. The spiritual life of the people was at a low ebb and the 
Church had little or no sense of its missionary obligation. But when 
the Church came in contact with missionaries from the West, 
particularly of the Church Missionary Society, who emphasized the 
reading and study of the Bible and the preaching of the Word, 
there was accomplished a wonderful transformation in the character 
and outlook of the people as well as of the Church. What vitality 
the Mar Thoma Church possesses to-day may be ascribed to the 
influence of the doctrine of the open Bible and its message. The 
Mar Thoma Church has an active Sunday-school organization, a 
Youth League and is becoming alive to its missionary obligation. 
All this was made possible through the door that was opened wide 
for the preaching of the Gospel and the study of God’s Word in the 
early part of the last century. The Mar Thoma Church does not 
stand alone in witnessing to the transforming power of the Gospel. 
A similar and more recent testimony could be borne by other 
sections of the Church in India, especially in areas like Dornakal 
and the Lushai Hills and Naga Hills in Assam; or why go so 
far?—in the Nilgiri Hills and the Coimbatore District. 

One may claim, too, that the part that Christians have played in 
India in the field of humanitarian service and social reform or 
democratic progress owes its inspiration directly to the influence of 
the Bible in the life and witness of the Church. It is not an accident 
that the work of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry followed closely in 
the wake of the Evangelical revival of religion in the time of Wesley 
and Whitefield. Similarly, it may be said that in the demand for 
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social justice and the readiness for social service that are gathering 
momentum among Christian youth in India may be traced a stirri 
of conscience due directly to the challenge of the Christian Gospel, 
It is not without significance that some of the leaders of the Com. 
munist movement in India are ex-Christians, as we should say, 
though some of them, however mistaken they may be, still claim 
that they, too, have the spirit of Christ. 

The Bible to-day does not occupy the place it deserves to have 
in the life and thought of the membership of the Church as a whole 
in India. Illiteracy is obviously a great handicap. Every educated 
member of the Church should consider it his Christian duty to 
help forward the adult literacy movement, through the Laubach 
method or in other ways, so that the key to the knowledge of God’s 
Word is put into the hands of the thousands of illiterates in the 
Church in India. But in the case of the literate, too, one wonders 
how far the Bible is read and loved. Family prayers, where the 
reading of the Word of God holds a central place, are falling into 
disuse in many parts of the Church, especially in the urban areas. 
In the systematic study of the Bible, revival sects like the Pente- 
costalists and the Seventh-day Adventists can show a better record 
than other sections of the Church in India or Ceylon. If the witness 
of the Church is to be effective, it is essential that every member 
should have a thorough acquaintance with the contents of the 
Bible. It is therefore the duty of the Church to promote by every 
means in its power the reading and study of the Bible. The promotion 
of Bible Institutes for lay people from time to time, such as the 
‘school on the Bible’ held in Ceylon some months ago, the circulation 
of Bible reading notes, such as those of the Scripture Union, the 
International Bible Reading Association and the Bible Reading 
Fellowship, the regular observance of Bible Sunday and the en- 
couragement of Bible study in groups in the work of youth move- 
ments—these are some of the methods that should be diligently 
pursued by all Christian congregations. The Rev. J. J. Ratnarajah, 
of the Church of South India in Jaffna, after referring to some of the 
methods followed in Ceylon, such as the exhibition of the open 
Bible at the roadside by the Keswick Depét, or in their central 
building by the Y.M.C.A., speaks of another method which he is 
trying to work out in his own church. It is to have a ‘Bible Corner’ 
in the church where, in addition to Bibles and literature on the Bible, 
charts, diagrams and pictures are displayed prominently for the 
education of the members of the church. 

The following extract from a letter written to me by the Rev. 
F. W. Whyte, of Calcutta, is of interest as showing the way in which 
the study of the Bible is encouraged in some of the churches: 


For about 15-20 years past in our South Villages area (south of Calcutta) 
where there are a number of congregations of the United Church of Northern 
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India and also a number of primary schools under the aegis of the London 
Missionary Society, there has been a weekly Bible-cum-sermon class held 
for the primary school teachers, who also have the responsibility of conduct- 
ing services in the churches. A iectionary for their use in the Sunday services 
is prepared and used annually, with passages each Sunday from both the 
Old Testament and New Testament; in the course of each year they study 
some particular Christian book, Bible-based; and the sermon class provides 
for constructive criticism of exposition, etc. This has been valuable, and is 

rhaps the most sustained example of real Bible study and use of the Bible 
in the churches with which I am acquainted. The class is led by a college- 
trained minister. 


Not unconnected with the use of the Bible in the Church in 
India is the subject of the misuse of the Bible by Christians in India. 
Sleeping with the Bible under the pillow to scare away demons and 
evil spirits, touching the Bible before starting on any work, opening 
the Bible at random to find out the will of God in a difficult situation, 
and the freedom with which figures and symbols in the Bible, 
especially those in the books of Daniel and Revelation, are interpreted 
are some of the ways in which a zeal for the Bible manifests itself 
among the ignorant and even among those who should know 
better. This is a theme worth research by the Bible Society. 

In our survey this morning of conditions in Asia we saw three 
great needs. The Asian individual is to be remade. Pandit Nehru has 
repeatedly called attention to the need in India for men of integrity 
of character. Integrity is a Biblical idea, for does not the Gospel 
remind us of Jesus’ words ‘Do thou be whole’? Further, Asian 
society is to be remade on a basis of social justice; and the world is 
to be remade on a basis of freedom and peace. All this can be 
achieved, as we Christians know, only as men listen to the message 
of the Bible. We also long for a revival in the Church. If Christian 
history teaches us anything, it is that at the back of every renewal 
in the Church there lay a rediscovery of, a new listening to, the Word 
of God. Augustine heard a voice saying to him: “Take up and read’; 
he obeyed and he became a new man. Erasmus and Luther and the 
Reformers listened to the Word of God, and there followed the 
Reformation. John Wesley’s heart was strangely warmed as he 
listened to the reading of Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the result was the Evangelical revival. If secularism is 
to be exorcised and the Church revived, it must come about by 
paying more reverent attention to the reading and study and practice 
of the Word of God. Let us pray for this and so may God help us. 


C. E. ABRAHAM 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


AFRICAN STATES SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
By Tu. MONOD 


aa a day when the future of Africa forms a frequent topic of debate, 
with the black continent steadily penetrating the world structure 
of humanity, and with African impatience for ‘decolonization’, from 
Dakar to Johannesburg, clashing with advocacy (not always entirely 
disinterested) of a more cautious rate of procedure, a historical study 
has a particular timeliness. For it serves the purpose of reminding 
thoughtful people who sincerely wish to serve, in Africa, not the 
interests of a race, a culture or a nation, but the future of man, that 
one does not with impunity ignore the past and that the realities of 
history have lessons to teach us and demands to make upon us. 

Few myths have done more harm in Africa than that of the 
tabula rasa, which led us for five centuries, in the strength of a 
superiority universally and axiomatically established, to regard the 
continent as a kind of cultural ‘no-man’s land’, void of all civilization 
and peopled, of course, by ‘savages’ who had no history. But one 
can a history—and a long one at that—without having 
troubled to write it down—a fact of which we are given a very 
pertinent reminder in Dr Westermann’s important book, devoted to 
the history of the African states south of the Sahara. 

The more descriptive section of the book consists of a series of 
sketches on each of the states of any importance, from the south of 
the desert to South Africa, grouped on regional lines: western Sudan, 
central Sudan, the Niger river, upper Guinea, eastern Sudan, and 
so on. These outlines, necessarily brief, but supported by solid 
documentation which takes account of all but a teor of the most 
recent publications, are of value for the very reason of their number, 
the whole series providing an extremely well-documented store, a 
‘source book’ in which anyone making a special study of one region 
of Africa will find the best a information on the history of 
areas which, though geographically the most remote from his own 
domain, can be of very t importance to him: for which of us, on 
the Atlantic coasts of Africa, could fail to be interested in the history 
of the north-east, of Nubia, Ethiopia and elsewhere, when he 
inhabits the region of the farthest penetration of so many elements 
the starting-point of which, or at least the point of entry into 
Africa, is found in the region of Eritrea? 


1 Geschichte Afrikas: Staatenbildungen siidlich der Sahara. By Dietrich 
Westermann. Illustrated. Maps. Kéln: Greven-Verlag. DM. 41. 1952. 
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The main interest for the research worker in Dr Westermann’s 
book lies in the actual accumulation of the documents, in their 
grouping and in the use to which the author puts them. The essence 
of what can be drawn from existing written sources is already 
accessible to the student of Africa and it is already important. But 
it is no disparagement of Dr Westermann’s merits to add that from 
now on it is African archaeology, still too often neglected, which 
will provide new material for the study of history: who, for instance, 
would belittle the importance of the + Sas in the Gold Coast of 
copies of Egyptian lamps of a very late period?? 

For the present reviewer, there can be no question of systematic- 
ally analysing a work of such fulness, and one which covers two- 
thirds of Africa. The most that can be done is to examine more 
closely the chapters which are of particular interest to him, and, 
first of all, the subject of trans-Saharan contacts, of which he has 
himself made a study.? 

If it seems likely that since classical antiquity no notable climatic 
deterioration has taken place, one must be careful not to simplify a 
problem which is certainly very complex and far from being 
clarified: if desiccation has increased since the Neolithic age, how 
do we explain the cavalry and the chariot-driving of the Libyco- 
Berbers? 

As to what the ancient world knew of Negro Africa, and more 
especially as to the double problems of navigations (Hanno, etc.) 
and penetrations (Julius Maternus, etc.) of the Sahara, opinion 
is still divided. The Agisymba region remains impossible to 
identify.* 

One must acknowledge the discretion with which Dr Westermann 
evaluates the extent of Hanno’s navigations: we readily concede that 
he got ‘as far as Mogador’. It is beyond Morocco that the Periplus, 
whatever widely held opinion may say, raises the gravest of 
problems. 

Neither the map of the great tracks across the Sahara (borrowed 
from Bovill) nor the text mentions the important Morocco- 
Senegal axis via the Adrar region (Azougui, Chinguetti, Ouadane), 
which seems at all times to have been very actively used: two Roman 


1 A.J. Arkell: ‘Gold Coast Copies of 5th-7th Century Bronze Lamps’, Antiquity, 


XXIV, 1950, pp. 38-40, 1 pl. 

* Th. ed ‘Le Sahara: “étanche” ou “perméable’’?’ Cahiers Charles de 
Foucauld (3), 10, 1948, Pp. 96-103. 

* Cf. G. W. Murray: Desiccation in Egypt. Bull. Soc. Roy. Géogr. d’Egypte, 
XXIII, fasc. 1-2, Nov. 1940, pp. 19-34. . Monod: ‘Autour du probléme du 
desséchement africain’, Bull. Inst. Fr. Afr. Notre, X11, 1950, pp. 514-23. L. Balout: 
‘Pluviaux interglaciaires et pré-histoire saharienne’, Trav. Inst. Rech. Sahar., 
VIII, 1952, pp. 9-21. 

* For R. Mauny (“The African West according to Ptolemy’, 2nd International 
Conference on W. Africa, Bissau, 1947, Lisbon, 1950, pp. 290-1), if Agisymba 
were located in the region of Axum-ba, the term in the case of Julius Maternus 
would have no localized sense, and would only signify: a very distant country. 
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coins were recently discovered in the neighbourhood of Akjoucht 
(Inchiri). 

The origin of the copper used for the West African bronzes 
remains an enigma. An ancient importation from the north (p. 1 
is in fact very likely. But the celebrated Takedda probably also 
supplied copper, as-recent studies have established.? 

As to the town of Ghana, the general opinion to-day seems to 
favour identifying it with the ruins of Koumbi Saleh, on the subject 
of which the indispensable publications are: A. Bonnel de Méziéres: 
‘Recherches sur l’emplacement de Ghana et de Tekrour’, Mém. 
Acd. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Paris, 1920, pp. 227~73; M. Delafosse: 
‘le Gana et le Mali et l’emplacement de leurs capitales’, Bull. Com, 
Et. Hist. Scient. A.O.F., 1926, pp. 479-542; P. Thomassey et R. 
Mauny: ‘Campagne de fouilles 4 Koumbi-Saleh’, Bull. Inst. Fr, 
Afr. Noire, 1951, pp. 436-62; R. Mauny: ‘Etat actuel de la question 
de Ghana’, ibid., pp. 463~75.2 The Institut Francais d’ Afrique Noire 
has carried out excavations on this site without any document of 
epigraphically historical importance being brought to light. 

None of this, however, has prevented the name of Ghana from 
becoming in certain places, some of them far from Koumbi Saleh, 
a kind of symbol of the past glory of the African kingdoms, while 
elsewhere, on the other hand, an association lays claim to the name 
of Ghana for the symbiosis that it represents between the two races 
in contact—Berber and Sudanese. 

We must remember that at Gao, on the contrary—and Dr 
Westermann might have indicated the fact on page g2—important 
epigraphic documents have been discovered, royal funeral steles of 

e early twelfth century, some of which, engraved at Almeria, must 
have come from Spain into the Sudan. They are in fact the most 
ancient local texts that we possess on the history of West Africa. 

It is inevitable that in such a vast work every detail could not be 
checked, and the author will no doubt bear with the reviewer if he 
notes, in passing, some which prove at least the interest with which 
the text has been examined: 

Page 10: the glass industry is not limited to the town of Bida— 
the making of glass in Mauritania has been described (cf. R. Mauny, 
‘Fabrication de perles de verre en Mauritanie’, Notes Africaines, 
no. 44, pp. 116-17) and it is not impossible that glass pearl-making 
exists in the Gold Coast. 

1 Lieut. Roy: ‘Vestiges de Takedda, ancienne capitale des Igdalen, centre 
minier et caravanier au XIV® siécle’, Notes Africaines, no. 29, 1946, pp. 5-7; 
G. Brouin: ‘Du nouveau au sujet de la question de Takedda’, bid. no. 47, 1950, 
pp. 90-1; R. Mauny: ‘A propos du mine de la région d’Azelick’, ibid. no. 48, 1959, 
p. 127. H. Lhote: ‘Sur emplacement de la ville de Tademekka’, ibid. no. 51, 
1951, BP. 65-9, also discusses Takedda. _ aed ’ 

* The article by Mrs Eva L. Meyerowitz: ‘A note on the origin of Ghana 


(African Affairs, Oct. 1952, pp. 319-23), makes much of apparent connexions and 


hypotheses which would not always convince historians. 
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Page 16: Dapper 1570, is obviously a misprint for 1670. 

Page 51: The discovery of Cape Verde is more probably 1444 
than 1446 (cf. Duarte Leite: ‘Acerca da “Cronica dos feitos de 
Guinée” ’, Lisbon, 1941, illus., pp. 162-3; R. Mauny: ‘Une page 
d’histoire locale: 1444, la découverte du Cap Vert’, Notes Africaines, 
no. 21, 1944, pp. 2-3; Th. Monod: ‘La chronologie des découvertes 

rtugaises sur la céte occidentale d’Afrique entre le Cap Bojador et 
Cap Rouge (1433-1445)’, in 1° Conf. Int. Africanistes de Ouest, 
Paris, II, 1951, pp. 531-4). 

Page 58: “Taghaza el Gharbie’, to indicate the Sebkka-t-Tjil, 
taken from Bovill, seems entirely surprising: where can such a 
name, unknown locally, possibly have come from? More especially 
so in that, if there was one in Teghazza ‘of the West’, one would be 
more inclined to think of a salt-mine like Tinioulig. Has confusion 

rhaps somewhere arisen between Teghazza el Ghezlane and a 

ypothetical Teghazza el Gharbiye? 

Page 62: Moschus. The reference is clearly to the civet-cat. 

Map no. 20: It is a pity that the islands of the Gulf of Guinea 
do not appear, and that several of the interior frontiers of French 
West Africa are inaccurately drawn: the line dividing Mauritania 
from the Sudan has changed and the Upper Volta was resuscitated 
several years ago. 

Why was a study of the kingdom of Bamum not included? It 
would seem to provide a typical new example of the creation of a 
kingdom by a foreigner: it was in fact a chief of Tikar origin who 
evidently imposed monarchical power on populations accustomed 
to community government (Idrissou Mborou Njoya: ‘Le Sultanat 
du pays Bamoum et son origine’, Bull. Soc. Et. Camérounaises, 
no. 1, déc. 1935, pp. 63-4). 

Though the greater part of the book is mainly of value to the 
research worker, it is none the less important to draw attention to 
the general treatment of the subject at the beginning, and to the 
conclusion. 

The introduction constitutes a vast picture of the whole, divided 
into three parts: 

I. In the first place: ‘the African and his history’. Dr Westermann 
insists, quite rightly, on the stationary character (by comparison 
with ‘cumulative’ civilizations), of African cultures, geographically 
encysted and technically conservative: man has remained ‘a man of 
to-day and of yesterday, whom no far distance entices because for 
him no far distance exists’, a point of view which the present reviewer 
has also emphasized.! But the author knows well that it is only a 
partial truth and that, as M. Ch. Levi-Strauss has recently reminded 
us, ‘every time we are tempted to describe a human culture as 

1 See ‘L’Afrique continent “‘marginal”’, pp. 25-30, in Le Monde Noir, Paris, 
1950. 
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inert or stationary, we must ask ourselves whether this apparent 
opposition to progress is not the result of our own ignorance of its 
true interests, conscious or unconscious . . .”4 

Even in the material domain, since it is the criterion most familiar 
to us, there are instances of African successes which prove that 
development and progress are taking place, often through exterior 
influences. For ‘marginal’ Africa, however isolated it may remain, 
has in fact been penetrated by a whole series of cultural streams, 
from the north, from the ancient Mediterranean, from the north- 
east, through the Eritrean ion, and from the east, even some- 
times, perhaps, from distant Asia. 

Dr Westermann shows us (p. 15) that the African states have 
had their great men and that local history, hitherto passed down by 
word of mouth, is beginning to be written by Africans themselves. 
One would have added to the list given on page 19 the history of the 
kingdom of Porto Novo, by Akindele Akinsowon (Iwe Itan Ajase).? 

I. The second section of Dr Westermann’s book is concerned 
with the chief, summarizing African practice as regards the chief 
and the administration of the chiefdom: the traditional structure of 
the African community. 

III. Dealing with the principal African states, this chapter 
opens with some essential facts: the creation of the state by a 
dominating immigrant group, generally coming from the east, but 
also sometimes northern in origin. 

On the one hand, the king (and the kingdom) and on the other 
the chief (and the chiefdom): a kingdom is a political structure with 
an aristocratic organization, whereas the chiefdom is based on 
community by association (Genossenschaft): the king is ‘majesty’, of 
divine character, while the chief remains primus inter pares. 

If the kingdom originates in foreign, non-Negro initiative, it 
ends by ‘negrifying’. 

There are many common features of African royalty: the divine 
character of the monarch (soil fertility, rain); a prophylactic ritual 
designed to protect the connexion with these beneficial forces; the 
fact that the king is hidden, invisible; the murder of the king; the 
réle of the king’s mother; royal acts of incest; the element of humilia- 
tion in the ritual of the enthronement; the sacred fire and the royal 
drum; the forbidding of the king to touch the soil and the prohibition 
on the shedding of the king’s blood; the lion and the panther as 
the sacred animals of the dynasty; the horse as the royal mount; the 
constitution of an aristocratic class (the four dignitaries, etc.); the 
corps of pages; the bodyguard; incidents and ‘wars of succession’, etc. 


1 Race et Histoire, Paris, 1953, . 26. 
® Revised and amplified by M. Akindele and C. Aguessy, it is to be published 
in French by the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, under the title of Contribution 
a Pétude de V histoire de l’'ancien royaume de Porto Novo. 
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Who, ethnically speaking, are the founders of African royalty? 
Either non-Negroes (Berbers, Hamites (Ethiopians), Semites, etc.,; 
or cross-bred Negro-Hamites, or Negroes who have come under 
exterior influences (as in the states of the Gulf of Guinea). 

Where did this institution come from? It is possible to conjecture 
various geographical and historical origins: North Africa, ‘Eritrean’ 
culture, Egypt, the Near East . . . the whole process perhaps going 
back to an Asiatic source. 

But the total structure of royalty did not arrive ‘en bloc’ with the 
Hamitic shepherds and one must imagine that the Negro substratum 
enriched the institution. 

To sum up: in the greater part of Negro Africa there existed an 
autochthonous chiefdom on which sacred attributes had been 
bestowed (the ‘master of the soil’); enriched by exterior influences, 
‘Eritrean’ culture, etc.) and then politically ‘usurped’ by Hamites or 

rbers, it was incorporated into the substance of the state-kingdom. 
And if the king so often finds himself forbidden to tread barefoot 
on the soil, is it not a sign of the ‘exotic’ character of a monarch 
whose contact with the land that nourishes his people is still a 
perilous one? 

Let us look again at the two maps: 18 (kingdoms) and 19 (vegeta- 
tion): the comparison is instructive, and typical, for the states, of 
what the reviewer has called the cots distribution’, equally 
foreign to the desert and to the rain-forest. The two branches of the 

uare-rule, moreover, are in no way comparable, and one will read 
with profit Dr Westermann’s mth (pp. 358-9) on what it is that 
separates the ‘Sudanese’ (E-W) branch from the eastern (N-S) branch. 

The author’s conclusions are briefly stated (pp. 447-51): In 
spite of the (often dazzling) reality of the states, Africa has made no 
active contribution to world culture, and has received rather than 
given. The European conquest has had its good results, but its 
ill-effects, alas, are no less certain (pp. 448-9). The new order 
completely upset traditional life; money, and consequently either 
negotiable production or salaried work, are becoming indispensable; 
teaching is making headway, but still entirely on the basis of an 
imported culture and with the risk of increasingly detaching the 
African from his historical patrimony; and, finally, political aspira- 
tions are clearly apparent: the African knows that he needs the white 
man: he is entirely willing to go on learning from him and to work 
with him, but not on terms of passive obedience. New forms of 
relationship are coming into shape, and the subject, who is now a 
co-worker, is already dreaming of the day when he will be master in 

1It is possible that Negro Africa has not domesticated any animal (except 
peters the guinea-fowl), but for plants one must be less positive, since MM. 

udricourt and Hédin, in L’Homme et les Plantes Cultivées (Paris, 1943» PP. 
134-7), enumerated a whole series of cultivated plants of African origin, including 
some of first importance (sorghum, pearl millet, floating rice, teff, fonio, etc.). 
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anaes house. And who, asks Dr Westermann, would dare to blame 


The memorandum presented by the African members of the 
Assembly to the North American Assembly on African Affairs, held 
at Springfield, Ohio, in 1952, strongly emphasized the Africans’ 
desire to be fully associated from now on with any decision concern- 
ing their own interests, together with the necessity to take serious 
account of their opinions, and no longer simply of the ‘interests of 
the administering authorities operating in Africa’. 

The best of the Africans, many of whom are children of the 
Christian mission, are not inclined to forget their people’s past, and 
European erudition will be able to help them. They are also strivi 
to prepare for their descendants a future in which the principles of 
justice and of morality will be more sincerely applied: and in that 
respect, it is with the aid of Christian opinion, constantly growing 
in courage and clarity, that they will reach their goal. 


Tu. Monop 
Dakar, SENEGAL 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


POLITICS AND MISSIONS IN MADAGASCAR 


PoLITIKK OG Misjon. De politiske og interkonfesjonelle forhold pa 
Madagascar og deres betydning for den norske misjons grunn- 
leggning 1861-1875. By FRIDTJOV BiRKELI. Oslo: Egede Instituttet. 
kr. 22.20. 1952. 


ORWAY’S contribution to the advance of Christian missions 
has been given in many different fields, but perhaps 
nowhere with greater success than in Madagascar; and that is why 
the Norwegian missionary research centre, the Egede Institute, of 
Oslo, has been able to issue almost within a year two important 
volumes on Malagasy culture and history: in 1951 Dr Otto Chr. 
Dahl published Lis Malgache et Manjaan, a philological and 
eographical investigation; and now Dr Fridtjov Birkeli, like Dr 
Dahl a former Norwegian Missionary Society worker in Madagascar, 
has produced an imposing book on political and interdenominational 
Gaitions in Madagascar in the period 1861-75 and their influence 
on the beginnings of the Norwegian missionary enterprise in the 
great island. 

The period chosen pre-dates the ‘scramble’ for Africa in which 
Madagascar was included. But the ’sixties and ’seventies were in no 
way marked by the lull before the storm. Rivalry between Britain 
and France was already rife on the continent and in the island; 
and for the Malagasy, relations to western economy, policy and 
religion had become all-important. 

his fact provides the key to the history of Madagascar in the 
nineteenth century. In the decades that followed upon the Napoleonic 
wars, Britain, in the pursuit of her great anti-slave-trade crusade, 
exercised a growing influence upon the Hova dynasty, the dominant 
indigenous authority, at least in the central and eastern provinces 
of the island. The same years saw the beginnings of the work of 
the London Missionary Society. But under Queen Ranavalona a 
reaction set in, directed against foreign interference and Christian 
missions. Only in disguise did some Jesuit missionaries maintain 
themselves, and the L.M.S. pioneer, Ellis, failed altogether. In 1861 
there occurred a new peripetia. Radama II was enthroned in 
Antananarive, and the country was once again thrown open to 
foreigners. France and the French Jesuits got there first, the Jesuit 
Fathers crowning the King—the crown was a gift from the Emperor 
Napoleon II]—and France obtained a commercial treaty containing 
large concessions to French capitalists. But neither the British 
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Foreign Office nor the L.M.S. was willing to give the French and 
the Roman Catholics a free hand with the Hova Government, 
Provided with letters from the Foreign Office and, in copy, from 
Queen Victoria to Radama, Ellis re-enters the Malagasy 
seeking to thwart the French schemes or at least to counterbalance 
the Jesuit influence. Then again everything was thrown over by 
the murder of the King in a palace revolution. His widow, 
Rasoherina, succeeded him on the throne and, since she did not 
share his leaning towards Rome but took up a neutral position both 
politically and confessionally, the Jesuits and the L.M.S. were able 
to continue their work on an equal footing. New missionary agencies, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church 
Missionary Society, entered the field during her reign, and the 
same period witnessed the arrival of the first Norwegian missionaries, 
In 1868 the curtain rises for the last act of the drama that Dr Birkel 
presents. Queen Ranavalona II in that year assumed power—and, 
unlike her namesake earlier in the century, decided to use her 
authority in favour of Christianity against heathenism. Her Prime 
Minister also supported the new religion; a mass movement towards 
the Christian Church took place and all over the island the people 
were burning their idols. It was the L.M.S. expression of Christianity 
that the Queen and her advisers embraced and thus, paradoxically, 
English independency was on its way to becoming Malagasy Estab- 
lishment. Roman Catholics, Anglicans and Lutherans alike found 
the spiritual climate somewhat ungenerous. Only towards the end 
of the period did the Hova Government return to a more neutral 
position in religious and denominational questions and a measure 
of equilibrium was achieved. 

r Birkeli has drawn upon government and missionary society 
records in London, Madagascar and Scandinavia for his dramatic 
narrative. This wealth of new source material has enabled him to 
throw much new light on events and causes. In method and in use 
of his material his book is a piece of very sound historical research. 
His first-hand knowledge of Madagascar and the Malagasy stands 
him in good stead in avoiding many of the pitfalls of exotic history- 
writing. He is able to interpret Malagasy sources, actions and 
reactions from Malagasy points of view, instead of subjecting them 
to western standards of thought and criticism. It is in the ing of 
this approach that missionary research has an important contribution 
to offer to African and Asian history. 

The author has aimed, however, at more than enriching our 
knowledge of the details of Malagasy political and missionary 
history. His main purpose has been to show politics and missions 
as inseparably woven into a single pattern, neither of them intelligible 
without the other. The story of political evolutions and revolutions 
is not told—as is so often the case in books dealing with the history 
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of missions—in order only to provide a background against which 
the actions of societies and missionaries are seen; politics are the 
milieu in which the Christian mission lives, the atmosphere which 
missionaries breathe, the matter-of-fact world in and with which 
they have to work. One of the most important results of Dr Birkeli’s 
research is to show how missionaries of all the societies and denom- 
inations involved used the influence which they could exercise as 
heralds of a new age of civilization, in order to mould the Malagasy 
State according to Christian ideals. This endeavour was, he thinks, 
quite legitimate. But the missionaries were children of the colonially 
minded and nationalistic age in which they lived. Too unwarily they 
identified their Christian task with western expansion and the political 
and commercial interests of their native lands. They were Jesuits 
and Congregationalists, but French and British as well. The 
Norwegian missionaries, hailing from a non-colonial country, were 
less biased in matters of high politics, but they too, inevitably, 
were drawn into the play of political forces. 

National ambitions and antagonisms had their part in aggravating 
the clash of denominations, above all in the rivalry of Roman 
and non-Roman missions. But political traditions had their 
effect on relations within the last-mentioned group as well. The 
stubborn fight put up by the L.M.S. to keep the C.M.S. and 
the S.P.G. out of the Hova capital was, according to Dr Birkeli, 
a continuation of Cromwell’s struggle against the Episcopalians. 
The Norwegian society, led into Maleanaver by a Schreuder, 
was for that very reason viewed with suspicion by at least some of 
the L.M.S. people, and only after the breach between the Bishop 
and the Society in the ’seventies were relations between the 
Londoners and the Norwegians cordial. 

At times, so at least it appears to the reviewer, Dr Birkeli is led 
by his Scandinavian aloofness from colonial ambitions to suspect 
colonialism where such an attitude is hardly the driving force of 
missionary action. The nineteenth-century pioneer missionary often 
went straight to the supreme authority of the country which he was 
out to evangelize. This, Dr Birkeli thinks, was a result of colonial 
attitudes, an attempt to christianize from above, to conquer countries 
and nations through their chiefs. But the method can be looked upon 
from a different angle. As long as indigenous authorities counted 
at all in politics, they simply could not be by-passed. In Madagascar 
in the 1860s, as in the Uganda of the seventies, it was impossible 
to carry on missions without the consent of the tribal chiefs. Later 
on the missionaries were to go to the villages without touching royal 
residences on their way. That shows, if anything, that the colonial 
era is in its stride; the white man goes where it pleases him to 
go, and does what he likes, without asking permission of any 
indigenous potentates. 

14 
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One feels inclined, too, to question the justice of the last words 
of the English summary that Dr Birkeli wisely adds to his Norwegian 
text. Here the author speaks of ‘the lamentable colonial era’. No 
doubt the history of Africa and Asia and Oceania in the nineteenth 
century supplies material for lamentation, dictated by remorse and 
apprehension. But if Dr Birkeli is right, as this reviewer thinks he 
is, in his main theses on politics and missions, it must be admitted 
that, among other things, the unparalleled expansion of Christianity 
in the t century of missions would be unthinkable without the 
political and commercial expansion that constitutes the colonial | 
era. ‘Lamentable’, therefore, cannot be our final and only verdict. 

In spite of the fact that Dr Birkeli has firmly concentrated the 
vast material at his dis on a main theme, he does not neglect 
the individual factors. Those interested in biography will find his 
presentation of men like Ellis, Schreuder, Pres as. and Dahle 
vivid and convincing. 

An English or French version is much to be desired, for it would 
reveal to a wider public the book’s merits of clear composition and 
colourful style. To anyone engaged or interested in African and 
Malagasy history and Christian missions this volume, translated 
or not, is indispensable. 

Axe HoLMBERG 


SwEDIsH INSTITUTE OF MISSIONARY 
, UPPSALA 





THE OECUMENICAL EVENT 





Viston AND Action: The Problems of Ecumenism. By L. A. ZANDER 
With an Introduction 3 bows Bishop of Chichester. Translated 
by Natalie Duddington. London: Victor Gollancz. 18s. 1952. 


[* oecumenical gatherings in which Eastern Orthodox representa 

tives participate, Orthodoxy constitutes for most Protestants, 
let alone for many Anglicans, a puzzle and an enigma. Not being 
a confessional church, Orthodoxy seems to combine a generous 
openness to oecumenical encounter with a contrasting rigid dog- 
matism and sacramental exclusiveness. 

Dr Zander’s book is one of the first full treatments of this 
paradox available in English. The author is almost lyrical in his 
enthusiasm for oecumenism. He views it as a mighty act of God, a 
miraculous theophany in contemporary history. ‘ enism’, 80 
reads one of many expressions = skies over the oecumenical 
event, 
is the miracle of transfiguration, and the Transfiguration of our Lord 
should be its feast day. . . . So joyous and unexpected is the ‘ecumenical 
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revelation’ that, like Peter, we ‘know not what to say’ and are ready to 
exclaim: ‘Lord, it is good for us to be here: let us make three tabernacles’— 
one for the Orthodox, one for the Catholics, and one for the Protestants 
(p. 217). 


But if the reader expects this lyrical joy over oecumenical frater- 
nization between Christians to be accompanied by a tailored plan 
of church union, he is going to be bitterly disappointed. One of the 
main theses of Dr Zander’s analysis is that oecumenism is precisely 
not church union. The author seems to be in doubt whether there 
will ever be church union—in foreseeable human history, at least. 
Oecumenism is itself the miraculous theophany. The ‘final outcome 
of ecumenism may be defined as unity without union’ (p. 217). As 
over against an eet dream of a united ‘Church’, Dr Zander 
sets en fact,falready being realized, of a tota Christianitas 

. 224). 

° Hence the volume consists largely of an analysis of the virtual 
impossibility—in terms of the historical realities of our time—of a 
united church structure. Few of our western oecumenical leaders 
have ever faced up to quite such a picture of our difficulties. A partial 
list of these must suffice here. The Church of Rome is first of all 
brought into view. To ignore Rome in oecumenism is almost a 
contradiction in terms, even when Rome does not co-operate. 
Then comes the deep chasm between Orthodoxy and the West, 
Protestantism still sharing the latter heritage, though differentiating 
itself sharply from both Orthodoxy and Rome. (The problem of 
devotions to the Virgin Mary receives extended discussion here.) 
Doctrinal confusions, too, run very deep, as do contrasting views of 
the ministry and the sacraments. We are not at one even in our 
prayers, since we give differing meanings to the words we share. 

y, then, the enthusiasm for oecumenism? The answer— 
summarized repeatedly in the phrase ‘unity without union’—is 
twofold. The first comes by way of a reminder that oecumenical 
thought ‘usually fails to notice the elements of unity which have 
remained unimpaired throughout history’ (pp. 1 34 ft). Dr Zander 
discusses at length three of hens vestigia aiden the unity of name 
(we all still call ourselves Christians); the unity of baptism which 
ought to astound an impartial observer; and the unity of the same 
other-worldly destiny. The second ground for oecumenical rejoicing 
is an enlargement of the last-named element of our oneness in Christ. 
The present major divisions in Christendom may remain unbridged 
for centuries to come. But human history is not the final end. Nor 
are we the Lord and Judge of history. We together constitute the 
people of God, engaged in a pilgrimage toward the same eternal 
destiny. Our pathways, very samme at the foot of the Mount 
of Transfiguration, converge at its summit. We need one another 
on our pilgrimage even before we have resolved our differences. 
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Oecumenism, to repeat Dr Zander’s main thesis, is not union, but 
it is wondrous divine — in its own right. It brings ‘ecumenical 
‘rwek but also joy. This joy ‘does not deny the importance of 
istorical events, but it does not depend on them. The real force 
of ecumenism lies in the fact that the unity of love and of mystical 
contemplation is a foretaste of the world to come’ (p. 221). 
Dr der’s volume ought to become indispensable reading for 
all serious students of the oecumenical movement. 


THeopore O. WEDEL 
Wasuincton, D.C. 





IN LANGUAGE ‘SUCH AS MEN DO USE’ 


Tue Hory Bree. Revised Standard Edition, containing the Old and 
New Testaments. Translated from the original tongues. Being 
the version set for a.D. 1881-85 and A.D. 1901. Compared with the 
most ancient authorities and revised A.D. 1952. New York and 
London: Nelson. $6.00 and $10.00. 30s. and 378. 1952. 


HE reviewer of a best-seller hardly needs to press its claims 
~ the public. Nor, when the best-seller happens to be 
the Bible, is he under the usual obligation to pretend that he has 
read every line for the purposes of the review. It will, perhaps, be 
enough if after fair trial he indicates to those who are in doubt the 
qualities of the new Version which would justify its acquisition. 
When new versions are blossoming almost monthly (in recent 
weeks I have been sent two of the New Testament—one slanted 
towards the Jehovah’s Witnesses and the other towards the 
Spiritualists) we do well to look at the credentials. In the case of 
the Revised Standard Version they are impressive. It is the work of 
a body of scholars distinguished in the field of Biblical interpretation, 
appointed by the International Council of Religious Education since 
1929. They were given a clear remit: to produce a version which 
should ‘embody the best results of modern scholarship as to the 
meaning of the Scriptures, and express this meaning in English 
diction which is designed for use in public and private worship 
and preserves those qualities which have given to the King James 
Version a supreme place in English literature’. Their New Testament 
has now been before us since 1946 and has won acceptance, not only 
from the general reading public, but from those qualified to judge 
of the success achieved in discharging this exacting assignment. 
It was almost impossibly exacting. For these scholars had to try 
to make the best of three worlds—the world of the most accurate 
scholarship, the world of everyday modern speech and the world 
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of the traditional rhythmic glory of the Authorized Version. If they 
failed signally in any of these spheres there would be many waitin; 
to tell them. The measure of their success is the silence of suc 
critics. The Version has gained the ear of the Christian (and non- 
Christian?) public and is being very widely used throughout the 
English-speaking world both in worship and in private. And as I 
write these lines an anonymous correspondent informs me that it 
has achieved the distinction of being publicly burned in the pulpit 
by a fanatic in the Middle West. 

One buys the Revised Standard Version for quite different 
reasons from those which have prompted us to acquire modern 
translations in recent years. We have our Moffatt to see how a great 
modern scholar would express what he finds in the Hebrew and 
Greek texts, using his own free judgment in arrangement and 
interpretation; or we may have a fondness for the more conservative 
Weymouth. We get Monsignor Knox’s translation to see what a 
genius in the use of words can do within the sad limits of the Vulgate; 
or that of Dr Rieu to experience the freshness of a non-theological 
mind let loose on New Testament Greek. But we have all felt 
the need of a version which would be, in fact, the familiar King 
James, but purged of textual or translational errors and enriched 
by the discoveries of recent years in the field of linguistic interpre- 
tation. What we have wanted, and what this volume gives us, is 
the Authorized Version with only the essential changes made; 
essential, because of a better text, new linguistic knowledge or changes 
in English usage. 

The English Revised Version of 1885 and its variant, the 
American Standard Version of 1901, have, of course, been in 
constant use, but have never won popular acceptance. The reason 
for the comparative failure of the R.V. is probably that the gain in 
accuracy weighed as nothing compared with what appeared to the 
ordinary reader as a wanton mutilation of the rhythm and splendour 
of the language. Its retention of the second person singular somehow 
leads to a greater resentment of changes when they come; whereas 
this new version, discarding all archaism, gives the impression of 
being nearer to the familiar rhythms of the A.V. The changes this 
time seem to be necessary; in the R.V. they are sometimes pointless. 
‘And when he was come near’ is plain seventeenth-century English. 
The new version makes a ee change to modern speech: 
‘And when he drew near’. But the R.V. has ‘And when he drew 
nigh’—a quite gratuitous archaism to which we would all prefer the 
original. The new revisers are, however, under debt to the old and, 
particularly in the Old Testament, the R.V. reading is often repro- 
duced. In the New Testament there are occasions where the new trans- 
lators have gone further than the former revisers in altering the A.V., 
and it will not be easy to convince some of us that, for instance, any 
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in in accuracy can compensate us for the loss of ‘sounding brass’ 
in 1 Corinthians 13. One can imagine what the late Professor Saints- 
bury, who anathematized the R.V., would have said of ‘nois gong’! 
And it is a pity that the new version should follow the R.V. in its 
occasional gentility. The twentieth century understands that the 
Prodigal Son ‘filled his belly’ as well as the seventeenth, and that is 
what the Greek says. 

Everyone will turn up his favourite passages in the new version, 
and everyone will have his new light or old complaint. But the real 
test is a steady reading, in public or in private. I have tried both, 
over a period, and my conclusion is that this new version deserves 
the welcome that it is now Qo pan It is not simply, as it might well 
have been, a hotch-potch of conflicting styles, near enough to the 
A.V. to irritate, and far enough from it to shock. It has a remarkable 
coherence and unity of its own, and its adoption for public worship 
on occasion would ensure that a generation that is rapidly losing 
contact with Elizabethan English would understand, while a genera- 
tion that cherishes the A.V. would not be unnecessarily offended. 

It may be that some on this side of the Atlantic will fear to meet 
with Americanisms in this work. They need have no worries. As 
far as I can see, the basic A.V. has never been replaced by a trans- 
atlantic neologism (although it may well be true that at times 
American usage is nearer to the Elizabethan than ours). If we are 
startled to read that, in building the Tower of Babel ‘they had brick 
for stone, and bitumen for mortar’, we can draw comfort from the 
presence of ‘bitumen’ already in the R.V. margin. 

The publishers have produced a pleasing volume, with a plain 
and attractive print. In an intelligent system of paragraphing the 
verse-numbers are kept as unobtrusive as possible. Poetry is printed 
as poetry, and notes are restricted to the necessary minimum, 
decently microscopic at the foot of the page. The volume opens well 
(an important point with Bibles), and, besides offering the clear 
print and adequate margin desired by the serious student, positively 
invites browsing by the general reader. The page-content lines 
at the top are simple and sufficient. 

We are under a considerable debt to the scholars who have put 
into our hands a version of the Bible which can be confidently used 
throughout the English-speaking world wherever there is a desire 
to preserve the continuity of the King James tradition and at the 
same time to have access to the results of textual and linguistic 
research. When this is done in language ‘such as men do use’ we 
must marvel and be duly grateful. 


Davip H. C. Reap 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
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MISSIONS AND COMMUNISM 


MISSIONEN OCH KOMMUNISMEN. By Josua SommarstTROM. Uppsala: 
Lindblads Forlag (for Svenska Instittutet for et son RB ae 
Kr. 2.50. 1952. 


ae author of this book (which is issued by the newly established 
missionary research institute in Uppsala) was for over thirty 
years a missionary in China. From May 1949 until July 1951 he lived 
under the Communist régime, and in an earlier book, Under Maos 
Stjdrna, he has given us a vivid account of his observations and a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the new order. 

In the first chapter of the book under review, Christianity and 
Communism are brought face to face as the two most live religions 
of the world. In the second chapter we are taken through the mission 
fields and are shown how serious a problem Communism has become. 
We question, however, whether some of the statements made in that 
survey are quite correct. It is true, for instance, that missionary work 
in Korea made remarkable progress under the Japanese régime, but 
not ‘up to the close of the second world war’, The late ’thirties were 
difficult times; and when Japan entered the war almost all foreign 
missionary work was brought to an end. Is it, again, right to say that 
missionary work in North Korea made obvious progress, at any rate 
up to the beginning of the present Korean war? 

The third chapter describes the Communist methods, mainly in 
China: the initial terrorizing of the people, who are kept in a state of 
constant apprehension; then the effort to break the missionary 
organizations and to bring odium on the missionaries as anti- 
Chinese and imperialistic foreigners; the attempt then made to 
entice the Chinese Christians and to win them for the new régime 
(and here we note that the ‘Manifesto’, which in fact was first 

lanned during the interviews with Chou En-lai in April 1950 and 

issued on September 23rd of the same year, ‘the birthday of the 
new church’, is wrongly placed as appearing after the meeting of 
church leaders in Peking in April saat and finally the steps taken 
to build up a new Communist fellowship to replace the Christian 
fellowship. 

Referring to the Rev. Leonard Constantine’s article in the April 
1952 issue of this Review, Mr Sommarstrém describes the life- 
changing enthusiasm encountered among Communist youth, but he 
remarks that, as he lived for a longer time under the new régime 
than did Mr Constantine, he was able to see that, as time went on, 
the original enthusiasm became less and less apparent. Looked at 
from afar, the Communist fellowship is attractive, and when that 
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fellowship is entered through a religious conversion and regenera. 
tion, the first experience of it often has the sweetness of new love, 
But when the early period is over it is discovered that the fellowship 
is built upon mistrust and fear, but that there is now no way out of 
it. The present reviewer has seen the same four methods in operation, 
though not in the same order. This — artly be because the 
Communists’ tactics are as changeable as their view of their goal is 
steadfast, but it is also perhaps possible that Mr Sommarstrém is 
wrong in placing the Communist fellowship last on his time-table, 
Right from the beginning, the religious enthusiasm engendered within 
the fellowship of the Communist church has given the revolutionary 
movement much of its inner strength and much of its power of 
attraction. 

In the last chapter we get the Christian answer to the Communist 
challenge: the ‘No’ to Communism must be tempered with a 
Christian humility which recognizes Communism as a judgment 
on the Church and must be made effective by a recognition that, 
as Dr M. A. C. Warren puts it, ‘God is the God of politics, not only 
of the Church’, by showing that religion is not an opiate of the 
people, but that social awakening springs from a right preaching of 
the Cross, and by a revival of evangelistic zeal and Christian hope. 

The book provides a good introduction to the subject for 
Scandinavian readers. In the main one can agree with the author, 
though one might perhaps lay still more stress than he does on the 
fact that we must not let our rejection of Communism be formed by 
our opponent and his positions, that it must not be built on mistrust, 
fear and hatred. Our ‘No’ to Communism must be formed by our Lord 
and built upon the trust, hope and love which we bear towards Him. 


Jens L. HocsGAarp 
BJOLDERUP, DENMARK 





RELIGION AND MEDICINE 


Man’s SEARCH FOR HEALTH: A study in the inter-relation of religion and 
medicine. By PHyLiis L. Gartick. London: Highway Press. 15s. 
1952. 


HOSE who appreciated Miss Garlick’s previous book, The 
Wholeness of an, will warmly welcome Man’s Search for 
Health. It contains most of the material of the first book, but 
deals with it more fully and also brings it up to date with the 
developments of the past ten years. This was very necessary, because 
the progress made in this period along the lines with which the book 
deals, on the one hand by medical science and on the other by the 
Christian Church, has been remarkable and in fact the lines of 
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thought are visibly converging. One cannot yet say that a synthesis 
has been achieved, but it is certainly nearer than anyone would have 
dreamt of even twenty years ago. On the side of medicine we have 
the ideas which are being worked out in departments of social 
medicine in the universities, in the recognition that much apparently 
physical disease is really of mental or — origin, the continued 
progress in the unravelling of aan ogical processes and in the 
actual results of new forms of therapy. On the side of the Church 
(and outside it also) there is the growth of healing movements of 
great variety, the real attempt to think through ‘spiritual healing’, 
the fresh recognition that healing is one of the tasks of the Church 
and that it must be equipped for that task. The latter part of Miss 
Garlick’s book deals particularly with this possible new synthesis, 
but let us first see what precedes it. 

The first four parts of the book are historical. Part One treats 
of the development of medical science in the Middle East and 
Europe—Hebrew and Greek thought and the practical ideas of 
Rome, the three with their different emphases suggesting, as Miss 
Garlick observes, the unity of the spiritual, the scientific and the 
practical approach to the conquest of disease. After that there is 
the long darkness only relieved by the brilliant work of ‘Arabic’ 
medical schools and doctors, down to the Renaissance and thence 
to modern medicine, ending with the concept of psychosomatic 
medicine, which brings us to the brink of the synthesis and faces 
us with the need to think of the ‘wholeness of man’. 

Part Two deals with the subject (religion and medicine) in Africa, 
China and India. There is, of course, as regards China and India, 
more historical information upon which to draw and the modern 
ideas and aspirations of both countries are mentioned. But in the 
matter of Africa, where there is no long recorded cultural history, 
we are faced with beliefs and practices which are still in operation 
to-day, as they have doubtless been for generations. What is so inter- 
esting in this short section is the fact that the African has really 
already a spiritual approach to healing, in that he believes that there 
is a life-force which can be the therapy of disease. How tragic if 
what is true in this belief were lost through a materialistic ‘western’ 
attitude to medical science! Fortunately there is now less danger of 
that than a few years ago. 

In Part Three we come to the ‘Christian Valuation of Human 
Life’. One section is concerned with the ministry of Jesus Christ, 
its threefold character and its consequent bearing on His concern 
for the whole man. The second gives an account of the Christian 
conception of God and man, i.e. the claim is made that ‘principles of 
eternal validity are to be derived from Christ’s revelation. They 
need to be interpreted afresh by this generation within a very 
different world context’. 
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Part Four begins the task of relating the Church and medicine, 
Miss Garlick outlines the work of healing in the early Church, 
showing it as an integral part of the Church’s work in apostolic 
days, and then traces the gradual fading away, from a number of 
causes, of the work of h . She observes that the loss of unity 
in the Church was one cause and asks if it is a mere coincidence that 
the past half-century, which has seen a fresh awakening to the pos- 
sibilities of the i ministry of the Church, should also see the 
Church stricken with the sense of its sin in disunity. That may seem 
a novel idea to many, though the coincidence may prove to be no 
coincidence, but the working of the Spirit in two spheres which 
have a meaning for the future life of the Church. The other two 
chapters in Part Four tell of the way in which the care of the sick 
was undertaken subsequently by the Church along lines with which 
we are familiar. It is a record which showed many vicissitudes, but 
in each instance where a big social or political upheaval took place 
and threatened to destroy what had been achieved, new methods 
sprang up and gave fresh impetus to the work of caring for the sick. 

he development of nursing takes, of course, an honourable place 
here. Towards the end of this epoch, however (in the nineteenth 
century), the conflict between medicine and the Church which had 
been apparent from time to time became more pronounced. But 
more recently on both sides there has been a ‘changing climate of 
thought and outlook’ and ‘scientist and churchman have become 
less dogmatic’, thus preparing the way for a united advance. 

It is the work of Part Five to trace a movement in the life of the 
Church which, in Miss Garlick’s view, helped to bring about the 
advance on the part of the Church. This is the modern missionary 
movement and that part of it which carries on the Church’s ministry 
of healing. Medical missions, it is claimed with some justice, are 

ing the same place in relation to the younger churches as did the 
hospitals of the Middle Ages. “The gro of medical missions 
marks a significant development not only in the history of the Church 
but also in the history of medicine.’ The first missionary societies, 
it is true, were absorbed completely in the task of evangelism; 

ually they realized what a powerful weapon they had to their 

d in medical work. And now ioe come the realization that medical 
work, or the healing task, is not merely one of restoring the body 
but concerns the whole personality. This is developed in chapter 
three of the section which j is in some ways the climax of the book. 
Part Six, however, continues the working out of this theory in the 
gathering up of the trends which make for the ‘new synthesis’. 

This necessarily bare summary of Miss Garlick’s book does not 
leave much s forfappraisal and criticism. Hers is not an 
book. Though much of | it is historical and factual, the matter wi 
be unfamiliar to many and the amount of material and its nature 
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do not lend themselves to a light touch. Some will think that such 
a detailed gathering out of the past is not n to a consideration 
of the present and others will feel that in Part Five the author has 
tended to begin with an idea and has fitted the facts into line with it. 
Miss Garlick belongs to a missionary society which has taken a more 
forward view of medical missionary work than most, and her reading 
of the attitude of the younger churches towards healing is some- 
what idealistic. She does tend to claim for these churches achieve- 
ments which are still in posse. God willing, they may attain to them, 
but few would claim that they have in any way attained. Perhaps it is 
only a matter of emphasis, for in the last part of the book we come 
again to the fact of the drawing together of the Christian Church 
in the West, with its healing movements, and the new concepts in 
medicine. It may be that the younger churches, weak though they 
are at present, are asked to take up the challenge of the materialistic 
outlook in medicine which the West has too often taken to other 
lands. In attempting to do this they should have the support and 
co-operation of the older churches, while on the other hand the 
leaders in medicine should make some attempt to retrieve the mis- 
takes of the past. 

Miss Garlick’s book is one to be read by all, not only medical, 
missionaries. They will find it both thought-provoking and inspiring. 
The price, at present-day levels of production, is very modest. 

RuTH YOUNG 

EDINBURGH 





THE CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE 


A DocumENTARY History OF CHINESE COMMUNISM. By CoNRAD BRANDT, 
BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ and JOHN K. FamrBaNK. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. $7.50. London: Allen and Unwin. 
328. 1952. 


eh say the editors, at the beginning of their introduction, ‘is 
a study of the Chinese Communist Party line.’ It is indeed 
such a study, in the most comprehensive sense of the word. In the 
compass of five hundred pages the essence of the Chinese Communist 
writings of the past quarter-century has been presented, as it bears 
on the question of politics. The condensation is excellent. Every 
student of China is here presented with a tool which will save him 
hours of excruciating boredom, wading through long repetitive 
documents of Communist propaganda in search of the oblique rays 
of light which they throw on the recent history of China. 
he editing of Communist documents so that they bring, Eas 
and not fog, to the non Communist mind is one of the most difficult 
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tasks of modern political study. The dictum that speech is given 
to wise men to conceal their mind must be carried a step 
further here. We have no right to assume that the Communist 
ropagandist, from Mao Tse Tun to the lowliest student, does not 
lieve what he writes. Yet the total purpose of Communist literature 
is practical. It aims to re-educate the hearer, to impress upon him 
a new way of thinking, to break the old, non-Communist conscious. 
ness and sense of values. Therefore it repeats the same thoughts over 
and over again. One seldom finds, in the Communist world, a general 
exposition of the teachings of Marx-Leninism as a whole. This would 
allow the student to stand outside and judge the system. One is, 
rather, expected to learn to think in a practical situation, in the 
Marx-Leninist way. The point of departure is the action of the 
moment demanded by the Party leadership, or its general line of 
strategy, and its concept of history. In this whale literature, therefore, 
the search for truth recedes into the background. There is little 
genuine discussion of issues in it. The western scholar must point 
out the outlines of the general philosophy of life which runs through 
this propaganda. He must bring hidden presuppositions, neglected 
or distorted facts and statements of basic faith to light and illustrate 
them with selected quotations from the documents. At the same 
time he must not do too much of this, or he will be substituting his 
own ideology for that of the Communists, and the reader will still 
miss the heart of the Communist movement itself. 
The authors of this book have chosen one way of solving this 
problem, and have done so with masterly skill. They have p er 
set limits to their enterprise: 


In the following volume we have devoted our attention to the vicissitudes 
of Communist strategy and doctrine, rather than to the Chinese scene in 
which the Communists were acting. Of necessity we have excluded from 
our comments any effort to describe the depth and sweep of the modern 
revolutionary fervour, its emotional ebb and flow, and the idealistic exalta- 
tion as ag obviously been associated by devoted followers with the 
work and writings of revolutionary leaders. . . . Nevertheless, as we pr 
to trace the moves and counter-moves of the Comintern’s power game in 
China, the reader would do well to remember, as any successful revolutionist 
must remember, that the game is being played with human hearts and 
passions among all the sentiments, hopes, and fears of a period of social 
upheaval. 


The editors have therefore deliberately avoided attempting to 
describe, directly or through quoted documents, the human, as they 
would say the ‘emotional’, situation in China as a whole. The struggle 
of the Chinese, individually or in groups, with Communism, thal 
reactions to it, their motives for accepting it—in short the whole 
encounter of Communist propaganda with the realities of Chinese 
life—are presented only indirectly, in their effect on the policy and 
propaganda line itself. Economic policies and conditions are also 
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left out of the picture, though the authors warn the reader not to 
ignore them in his total thinking. 

This concentration, however, is legitimate. By means of it the 
authors succeed in bringing clarity in China’s political realm which 
ought to Faw an end to such amateur generalizing as often passes in 
sinology for thought. Basically the firm Marx-Lenin-Stalinist founda- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Party is clearly shown, after due 
consideration of all its Chinese peculiarities. This is not an opinion 
of the editors. It is the evidence of the documents themselves, which 
the editors have brought into sharper relief. Most of our ambiguities 
and false hopes on this point come from the period of Kuomintang- 
Communist co-operation during the war and immediately after it; 
from the mild and often constructive reforms of the Yenan govern- 
ment; and from the apparently independent thought and moderate 
tone of Mao Tse Tung’s writing, especially The New Democracy and 
On Coalition Government. Mao’s doctrine of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution which must precede the socialist one, his emphasis on 
land reform, his desire to enter a coalition on equal terms with 
non-Communist parties and his encouragement of capitalism 
seemed to many a new and promising departure in Communist 
thinking. The basic question, however, as the editors well point up, 
was one of power strategy: 


From Mao’s own statements one can thus see that: (1) The united front 
with the bourgeoisie, though desirable and even necessary, is only transi- 
tional. The final goal remains socialism and communism. (2) During this 
transitional stage, the KMT is regarded as a competitor in the struggle for 
leadership of the masses and of the revolution. (3) The nationalism of the 
apes people is given considerable weight and in fact skillfully exploited 

. 241). 


If the editors had quoted more extensively from The New 
Democracy, Mao’s dependence on Marx-Lenin-Stalinist sources 
and categories of thought would have been still clearer. Those aspects 
of Chinese Communist propaganda which were directly drawn from 
Russia have not for the most part been reproduced in this volume. 
But the reader must remember that the whole of the literature of 
Stalinism is presupposed in that which Chinese Communists write. 
A large proportion of the non-fiction available in a bookstore in 
China to-day is directly translated from the Russian, or is simply a 
digest of Russian sources. So also is the material taught in Com- 
munist training-schools. An understanding of the Stalinist ideology 
is in fact basic to a real understanding of the Chinese expressions of 
that ideology gathered in this volume. The Chinese Communists 
make no higher claim than to be commentators on this Marx- 
Leninism, and appliers of it in their own land. 

The editors seek to make this clear in two ways. (1) They point 
out that Maoism is not a contribution to Marxist theory, but a 
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superb example of realistic statesmanship under difficult conditiong 
It was Mao who dared to criticize the line of the Central Committy 
of the Party in 1927 when it was dictated by Stalin himself. He 
called for support for the peasants’ revolutionary movement even 
the cost of a break with the Kuomintang. It was Mao who replanted 
the Party in the rural soil, after it had gone to pieces on bad m 
ment from Moscow, Kuomintang opposition and the theoretical 
dogmatism of Li Li San. This involved, the editors point out, a 
theoretical tour de force comparable to that of Lenin in Russia, to 
explain how a party which calls itself the advanced section of the 
industrial proletariat can be composed almost purely of peasants and 
intellectuals, and have no city base. But this theoretical problem was 
never adequately solved. It was covered over. And Mao’s whol 
doctrine of the New Democracy comes from the days of the first 
KMT-Communist co-operation, 1924-27. (2) The editors draw a 
strong contrast between the public declarations of the Party during 
the Yenan period, which bore a patriotic, liberal-democratic, 
conciliatory flavour, and the remarkable inner life of the Party at 
this time, reflected especially in the works of chief theoretician Liu 
Shao Chi, and in the movement to correct unorthodox tendencies 
(Cheng Feng). It is at this point that the Christian would be well 
advised to begin his study of these documents. Here (section 6, 
pp. 318 ff.) we see the Communist mind wrestling with the problems 
of the inner attitudes of party members, the deviations and tempta- 
tions to which they are subject. Here the rules are laid out for the 
private thought and life of the Communist and for the conduct of 
the Communist co tion. The rules are scholastic, casuistic 
and, to us, abstract. Yet in the schooling which they control lies the 
indescribable psychological-spiritual power which has kept the 
Communist Party an inwardly disciplined, doctrinally pure organiza- 
tion, in all adversity and success, and which to-day gives it its grip 
on all China. Basic to this re-education is an absolute faith in the 
Marxist view of history and a willingness to take one’s place in its 
stream. The heart of it is the schooling of the consciousness in a new 
way of thinking and feeling—devotion to the Party and its mission, 
love of the masses, struggle against the enemy, self-criticism and 
improvement, model personal character. Intra-party struggle is the 
name for this process whereby the comrades purge each other and 
the Party of all alien influences brought from a bourgeois or feudal 
past. Much of this emphasis is indeed Confucianist in its moralism: 


it contradicts the Marxist doctrine of the economic basis of the 
consciousness. But it is completely in line with Communist ideological 
schooling all over the world. (cf. Counts—I Want to be Like 


Stalin.) In this grotesque and horrifying humanism without God, 
Confucianism 4d teenies touch one another. 


The wisdom of the editors of this volume is shown in their 
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modesty, both in limiting the scope of their work and in refusing to 
answer the questions which everyone is asking, or to tell us how to 
solve the China problem. The reader should pay special attention 
to the introduction and to the concluding comments for a wise 
picture of the way in which China’s needs—spiritual and intellectual 
as well as political and economic—have led her to embrace Com- 
munist leadership. This wisdom is good medicine especially for 
those who imagine that the Communist victory in China was in some 
way a failure of American foreign psc But there are no answers 
here to the question whether Mao will ever break with Stalin, or 
whether nationalism will eventually weaken the Communist ideology. 
The evidence is against it, but the meen is left open. The 
editors have in fact given us a tool of knowledge in every respect. 
They have not engaged in wanton philosophy which might cast 
doubt on their objectivity. Precisely for this reason the student of 
China can be grateful for the whole book, for its documents, for its 
eremennre bibliography, for its glossary of Communist terms 
in Chinese characters and for its total structure. 

The Christian reader especially should feel impelled to go 
pend the documents in this book. There ought to be a companion 
volume to it, prepared from Christian sources, giving not official 
documents, but case records of the encounter of Chinese people in 
all walks of life with Communism—their reasoning, their reactions 
and their final adjustment. Communist functionaries, with their 
schooling, their administration and their common life, need to be 
presented as they are, not as they picture themselves officially alone. 
And that volume should be edited, like the present documentary, 
without the slightest ulterior purpose—not even the simple one of 
proving that Communism is bad—beyond that of making clear to 
the world what goes on among and in the hearts of the Chinese 


people. 


BERLIN 


CHARLES C. WEST 





CHRISTIAN ‘LOSSES’ IN CHINA 


Tue Lost Cuurcues oF Cuina. By Leonarp M. OvTERBRIDGE. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press. Price $3.50. 1952. 


ET the author define the crucial adjective ‘lost’ in his title: 
: ‘For our purpose the idea “lost” in reference to the churches 
in China means: (1) no longer possessed or retained, (2) no longer 
to be found, (3) bewildered as to place or direction, (4) destroyed or 
ruined’ (p. 13). This definition points to a certain vagueness and lack 
of coherence from which much of the book does not escape. 
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Dr Outerbridge has assembled a valuable collection of the fac 
ing the five major missionary approaches to China which ip 
his view have all resulted in ‘lost churches’. These five attem: 
were: (1) the Nestorians in the Tang dynasty (seventh to ninth 
centuries); (2) the Nestorians in the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty 
(thirteenth and fourteenth centuries); (3) the Roman Catholics 
a by the Jesuits and Franciscans in the Ming and 
hing dynasties (sixteenth, seventeenth and early eight 
ae i the modern Roman Catholic effort and (5) the non- 
Roman Catholic missionary enterprise (both these in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries). The author has assiduously studied the 
history of these efforts and has put the first three into a brief and 
very readable compass. Students of missionary history in China will 
find themselves indebted to him at many points. 

In his objective assessment of the facts and their causal relation- 
ship to missionary failure Dr Outerbridge is not so effective. Here 
he is homiletical rather than analytical, particularly in his treatment 
of the modern period, which we feel falls far below his handling of 
the earlier days. 

As we have sorted them out, Dr Outerbridge stresses five main 
factors as responsible for Christian ‘losses’ in China: 

(1) “That it ws repeatedly employed political forces 
to - its ends.’ In the Mongol dynasty the Nestorians were popular 
with the rulers, who were foreigners. Especially in the modern 
period was there reliance on the power and prestige of the West as 
expressed, inter alia, in the unequal treaties. 

(2) That ‘Christianity has each time come to China as a foreign 
religion’. Of this point more later. 

(3) That it failed in its appreciation and use of China’s cultural 
heritage, and more specifically of Confucianism, the major documents 
of which should have been regarded as a kind of Old Testament for 
Chinese Christians. 

(4) That missionaries neglected Christianity’s spiritual resources 
and message, its inner dynamic, in favour of programmes and 
activities which, while good in themselves, failed to press evangelistic- 
ally the love, grace oe mercy of God in Jesus Christ. The approach 
was often social rather than primarily religious. 

(5) That the disunity of Enristians has had most serious results. 
The early Franciscans violently opposed the Nestorians in the 
Mongol period. Under the Mings it was Jesuit versus Franciscan. 
Then there was the ‘deep ... gulf between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics’. Within Protestantism the author points out the 
pronourtced cleavage between the liberal and conservative schools 
of theology, to which he gives more space than to ‘its multiplicity 
of societies and denominations’. 

Now, all the above certainly represent, in one degree or another, 
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well-known and deplorable weaknesses of the Christian missionary 
enterprise in China through the centuries. Cumulatively they 
constitute a formidable indictment which is all too true. Humility, 
diligent heart-searching and repentance are called for. But in our 
opinion the author’s arguments fail to establish these factors, or a 
combination of them, as historically responsible for the ‘loss’ of 
China’s churches. The early Jesuits, for example, displayed a 
remarkable appreciation for the values in China’s culture, especially 
in Confucianism. But that did not save them from the common 
ruin which overtook them and the Franciscans alike. In the modern 
period the author shows that the Roman Catholics placed far more 
reliance on western links and power than did the non-Roman 
Catholics, and were more scornful of China’s cultural traditions, 
but is the present situation of either essentially different from the 
other? Moreover, Communism, which is responsible for the im- 
mediate plight of the churches in China to-day, is inextricably 
tied up with a major Power traditionally foreign to and feared by 
China. And nothing could exceed the hostility of Communism for 
the deepest and hitherto most enduring cultural ideas of China as 
embodied in Confucianism. 

It seems to us that the author, though excoriating Communism, 
is not fully aware of the totalitarian and demonic (religious, if you 
wish) character of Communism or of its satanic drive. Some of his 
statements about Communism in China are, in our opinion, totally 
wrong. We can cite only a couple of examples: “The Communist 
Government of China welcomes the Church as a social agency’ 

. 164); and ‘Communist officials have made it clear to Chinese 
hristians that they have nothing against the Christian Church, 
rovided that the Church ceases to proclaim that Jesus Christ is the 

n of God’ (p. 193). As we understand it, the Communists do not 
care a whit how much Christ is proclaimed as the Son of God, so 
long as the churches leave social and political affairs exclusively to 

e Party. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Dr Outerbridge has missed the 
one central issue which is raised by the history which he relates. 
Can missionary Christianity, relying solely on its methods of 
evangelism, persuasion, education and witness through service (its 
method of open, peaceful and persuasive infiltration, if you will) 
ever win, in the face of an age-old and highly developed civilization 
with a well-thought-out and entrenched culture, fully embodied in 
its established institutions? It must be confessed that historically we 
have had as yet no demonstration that it can be done. Was not 
Christianity’s victory (to the extent that it was a victory) over the 
Roman Empire only assured when the Empire and its ruling ideas 
were at an advanced stage of decay? This instance aside, we must 
face the fact that Christianity’s peaceful victories have been achieved 

15 
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among peoples of weak and primitive cultures (or of no culture in 
the deeper sense of the word). A modern historian, Mr C. P. Fitz- 

rald, thinks that Protestantism’s one chance to win in China was 
in the fire and sword of the Taipings. It may be that in God’s 
providence, in whose eyes a thousan ree are but as a day, the 
Communists in China will destroy the old and eventually, when the 
decades or the centuries have discredited them, prepare the way for 
Him who makes all things new. 

J. W. Decker 


New York, N.Y. 





CHRISTIAN ELEMENTS IN THE TAIPING RELIGION 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE UPON THE IDEOLOGY OF THE TAIPING REBELLION, 
ae. By EuGene Powers BOARDMAN. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. $2.00. 1952. 


ERE is a book on a subject too long neglected, the Taiping 
religion which a century ago came so near to a the 
Chinese Empire. How far was it Christian? What of Christianity 
was available for the Taiping leaders? Of this, what did they take 
and what did they fail to take? What part did Christianity play in the 
rebellion and in its failure? Dr Boardman is to be congratulated on 
setting out on so ambitious an undertaking and for exploring the 
ground so thoroughly. His se a sen appendix (pp. 13 I-72) 
must surely include everything of importance, both Chinese and 
foreign, upon the subject. The list is enriched with notes on many 
of the primary sources and gives in translation samples of two 
Taiping edicts. This will be of t service to future workers in this 
field and may well prove to be the most valuable section of the book. 
Dr Boar ’s conclusions may be briefly summarized. Christian 
elements in Taiping religion, though strong, were so limited as to be 
hardly worthy of the name. These limitations were themselves 
complex. The label ‘Old Testament Christians’ will not do for this 
battling theocracy, because there was (for example) a New Testament 
universality about their gospel. Yet they were far from the spirit of 
the New Testament, were strangers to its central truths and added 
impossible claims for their own revelations. These limited ‘Christian’ 
elements were made to subserve a purpose which was primarily not 
Christian but Chinese, not religious but revolutionary. As I finished 
reading the book, I turned up again a despatch to the British Foreign 
Secretary in 1860: “The success of the insurrection as a political 
movement against the Tartar government has suffered materially 
from the religious character Hung’s leadership has imparted to it.’ 
Religious ruin of a political cause is understandable if religion takes 
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the first place. Dr Boardman, however, criticizes incompetent 
revolutionary leaders for selecting an inappropriate ideology. Is this 
the right order for a just appraisal? 

The author’s conclusions seem soundest when he is dealing with 
influences of a kind which can be measured, for example, the question 
as to which version of the Bible was used; what were the sources of 
Taiping terminology; in what respects the Taipings altered the ten 
commandments; why among Old Testament books the influence of 
the Pentateuch prevailed; to which facts of the life of Christ, and to 
which items of His teaching, the Taipings referred. One feels that 
Dr Boardman would be happier if all his material were similarl 
ponderable and, perhaps, that he is treating too much of it as if it 
were. Some of us would have welcomed more translations of hymns, 
creed, catechisms—a chance to get the ‘feel’ of a religion rather than 
to tabulate it. Room might have been found for this by omitting 
the somewhat crude attempts (part of the tabulating tendency) to 
summarize Biblical beliefs, such as the following unfortunate 
example: 


Only occasionally do we find the Yahweh of the Old Testament 
worshipped by those who are not priests or dignitaries . . . (The New 
Testament) characterization ‘Father’ allowed emotions connected with the 


human male parent to create a more personal and more meaningful notion 
of God (p. 69). 


Dr Boardman might have taken more seriously Hung’s assevera- 
tion: ‘My own soul has ascended to heaven and my words are true’, 
and the early trances of the psychic Yang, whose period of dumbness 
after his introduction to this religion reminds one of Zacharias. 
What lay behind these experiences? Has a young church room for 
such—as the early Church assuredly had room—and, if so, how 
does one ‘prove the spirits whether they are of God’? Dr Boardman’s 
neglect of the more mysterious elements of religion may not be 
unconnected with a remark which he lets fall about our own genera- 
tion as one ‘when the Bible came to be viewed as the “wisdom” of 
the Hebrews or as one among many worthy scriptures’ (p. 53). 

Much about this Chinese attempt at indigenous Christian 
expression will remind the church historian not only of problems of 
the Apostolic age, but of ‘early Christianity’ in other periods and 
other places. For example, use of feng (wind) for ‘spirit’ (p. 72) 
and use of the dragon for ornament (p. 82) are bo familiar in 
Nestorian relics of the seventh and ei hth centuries. One acquainted 
with certain Apologists of the second century will not be surprised 
at interest’s being (as with the Taipings) prevailingly Old Testament, 
more law than gospel, more emphasis on monotheism than on 
Christological teaching or Trinitarian definition. And who could 
think of , Strongly influenced by the Bible on the one hand, 
but sure of the revelation made to himself directly on the other, 
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without thinking also of Muhammad? A few mistakes need to be 
noted: Morrison is called ‘first translator of the Scriptures into 
Chinese’, and in the next sentence comes mention of Marshman as 
‘translator of an earlier version’ (p. 41). On the same page, Lockhart 
is called ‘founder of medical missions to China’ and beside his name 
is the admission ‘(dates unknown)’. Peter Parker should be the 
medical pioneer, and Lockhart was born in 1811 and served in China 
from 1839 to 1864. At the top of page 67, a passage quoted from the 
Taipings, to show that their opposition to idol-worship was Chinese 
and rational, rather than Hebraic and connected with breach of 
covenant, is itself almost word for word translation of Psalm 115, 5-7. 
Huan Ti was an emperor of the later Han, not of the Sung dynasty 

. 68). One unafraid of Sabellian heresy might say that the Holy 

pirit ‘represents the immanent aspect of God’, but who could use 
(as on page 71) the word ‘transcendent’? The name Pentecost belongs 
to a Jewish, not a Christian, feast (p. 71), and ‘Revelations’ is not 
the name of the New Testament book (pp. 82, 86). With regard to 
Chinese religions, Taoism ought not to be referred to as ‘worship of 
the Tao’ (p. 67); the Confucian tradition’s forbidding of worship of 
Shang-ti to any but the Emperor is the reason for the repeated 
Taiping emphasis on God’s relation to the common man (p. 71); 
and hsteh-shen means, not ‘unorthodox or perverted gods’ (with all 
that Dr Boardman draws out of this, pp. 62, 67, etc.) but simply 


JoHN Foster 
GLascow 





CHRISTIANITY IN EGYPT 


CHRISTIAN Ecypt, CHURCH AND PEOPLE. By E. R. Harpy. New York 
and London: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 218. 1952. 


1 story of Christianity in Egypt is unique and fascinating, 

and Dr Hardy, who has already given us some studies of 
particular aspects of Christian Egypt at different periods, tells the 
story down to the Arab conquest in a very lively and engaging way. 
He ends his book with a slighter review of happenings from that 
conquest to the a day. The whole work is the fruit of accurate 
and extensive scholarship. But it keeps footnotes at bay, consigning 
the necessary references to sixteen pages at the close of the Teokt 
There is also a fairly full bibliography. 

Perhaps the great achievement of the book is to present a picture 
of the unchanging religious-political ee the Egyptian people 
down the ages, as represented in their Chri — It thus conveys 
a sound moral of great importance to those outside Egypt who care 
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for the life and progress of Christianity in Egypt to-day, and one 
that counsels them to steel their hearts against discouragement; 
for Egypt is once more indulging her feelings, against the back- 
ground of foreign —— and is likely to hit out against her friends, 
in disregard for her own true interests, much as she was doing 
fifteen centuries ago. 

If the reader puts the book down with a sense of disappointment 
at the slightness of its sketch of the last millennium, that is really 
a compliment to Dr Hardy, and an invitation to him to carry forward 
his work in this field. There remains the more difficult historical 
task of showing how Coptic Christianity came through the later 
Middle . The Coptic hagiography that forms the greatest part of 
the available literature is difficult ore from which to win the gold 
of history. But it is not unreasonable to hope that the more recent 
history of Christian Egypt can yet be illuminated a great deal. 

The story is admirably told for the Roman-Byzantine period, 
to the seventh century. Perhaps Dr Hardy has underestimated the 
provincialism of Egyptian Christianity from the earliest days. That 
some Alexandrine churchmen responded to the influence of Rome 
and the north Mediterranean churches is undeniable. But it needs 
to be established how far such influence extended, and how like 
was even Alexandrine city-Christianity to that of Rome. Dr Hardy 
(Note 24, pp. 216-17) accepts Gore’s judgment where the present 
reviewer would not (see Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 111, 1-13). 
He portrays Athanasius as if Schwartz’s famous Géttingen studies 
had never been written, and he repeats that Cyril was great actually 
as a theologian, a belief that needs more defending since Dr Liébaert’s 
study of Cyril’s pre-Nestorian writings. It remains, however, that 
Christian Egypt is the kind of church-history book that we can do 
with, in that it sees the issues which it records as living issues, and 
the protagonists as people of human nature like ours. 

W. 'TELFER 

CAMBRIDGE 
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FRIEDRICH VON BODELSCHWINGH. EIN LEBENSBILD AUS DER DEUTSCHEN 
KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. Von MARTIN GERHARDT. 1. Band: Werden 
und Reifen. DM. 13.50. 1950. 2. Band: Das Werk (erste Hiilfte). 
DM. 8.50. 1952. 


% he life of Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, the great builder of 

Bethel, the town for epileptics, has been repeatedly recounted 
at greater or less length, in books of one kind and another. But there 
has not hitherto been a detailed, authoritatively written study, 
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drawing on all the available archives and sources. Its composition 
was entrusted to Martin Gerhardt, biographer of Wichern, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Géttingen and author of the 
history of the Central Committee for Home Missions. Gerhardt was 
able to carry the work only as far as the first half of the second 
volume before he fell ill and died. We are still, therefore, without an 
account of how the leader of home missions became also the leader 
of the Bethel Mission in East Africa; and we must await, in keen 
anticipation, the completion of the whole work at the hands of 
— lecturer on church history in the theological school at 
el. 

The parts so far available touch only occasionally on the mission 
overseas, but they show how the thought of embarking on oversea 
work had for long pre-occupied the young Bodelschwingh. The idea 
first came to him after reading a small tract, “Tschin, the poor 
Chinese Boy’, and it led the budding farmer to Basel for the study 
of theology, to Auberlen’s lectures on missions, to the fellowship of 
the Basel Mission House, to Hoffmann and his missionary circles 
for students, and to the Chrischona at Spittler. He sought and found 
contacts with Basel missionaries, with Neuendettelsau and Wilhelm 
Léhe, with Barth in Calw, with Blumhardt in Bad Boll, with the 
leaders of the North-German Mission in Bremen, with Fabri in 
Barmen; and out of these contacts the call to missionary service 
constantly grew. The Basel Mission, Chrischona, the Rhenish 
Mission under Fabri all offered him appointments; and the Gossner 
Mission, finally, wanted him as a missionary in Ranchi, India, 
and even as the head of the whole organization in Berlin. Bodel- 
schwingh rejected, not without a struggle, all these calls to service, 
and became pastor of the German crossing-sweepers in Paris, then 
pastor in Dellwig and found his life-work in the end in Bethel. 

This review is not the place in which to show with what vitality 
of belief Bodelschwingh at once built one house after another in 
Bethel and threw himself into the whole task of working for others. 
That almost breath-taking story belongs to the history of home 
missions and is known all over the world. But amid all the many 
branches of his work, the taking of the Gospel to the heathen 
remained a compelling impulse of his heart. He made it obligatory 
upon his deacons and deaconesses and finally gave Bethel as the 
home and the starting-point of the East Africa Mission. 

But we can only get that story with the completion of this 
valuable study of origins, which covers a far wider ground than a 
detailed biography and provides in fact an extraordinarily revealing 
picture, often in the minutest detail, of church and political develop- 
ments in Germany from about 1864 onwards. 

MartTIN SCHLUNK 

TOBINGEN, GERMANY 
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TEN WORLD RELIGIONS 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF WoRLD RELIGIONS. By JACK Finecan. Illustrated. 
Maps. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. $10.00 
London: Oxford University Press. 638. 1952. 


ee author of this book is already known to many readers by 

his earlier work, Light from the Ancient Past. He has now 
performed the herculean feat of giving us, in one vast volume of 
over six hundred pages, an account of the origins and history of 
the ten major religions of the world, excluding Christianity and 
Judaism (which have already been dealt with in his earlier book 
mentioned above). The book does not contain a bibliography, which 
is a pity, but the footnotes that Mr Finegan has supplied with a 
liberal hand show that his reading is extensive te « up to date. 
Specialists in the various fields concerned will no doubt note 
occasional omissions, but in a work covering so vast a field it would 
be unreasonable to expect an exhaustive bibliography. It would, 
however, have been a welcome help to the student if a select 
bibliography had been prefixed to each main section of the book. 

A captious critic might be disposed to point out that the title is 
somewhat misleading. While in the countries in which the religions 
in question arose there are evidences of pre-historic cultures which 
have been investigated by archaeologists, their archaeology has in 
general very little relation to the religion discussed. The alana 
of Arabia, for example, is very important and well documented, 
but its bearing on the rise and character of Islam is but slight. 

in, it would be almost as absurd to speak of the archaeology of 
Sikhism as of the archaeology of Christian Science. From another 
point of view, while we are certainly dependent on archaeology for 
our knowledge of such customs of Palaeolithic man as may be 
called religious, it is straining the term anager. to breaking-point 
to oa of the archaeology of the religion of the Pygmies or the 
Trobrianders. 

Nor, as a matter of methodology, is it permissible to group all 
the infinite varieties of tribal custom and ritual exhibited by Palaeo- 
lithic and Neolithic man, by the still savage peoples of Central 
Africa, by the Stone Men of Malekula, or by the Australian Bushmen 
under the comprehensive title of Primitivism, with the implication 
that Primitivism may be classed with the major religions of the 
world. The term ‘primitive’ is an ambiguous one, and its use in 
anthropology has been frequently criticized in modern times. It has 
been argued on good grounds that the religious rites and customs 
of many so-called ‘primitive’ peoples show signs of being dis- 
integrated forms of rituals and beliefs derived by the various 
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mechanisms of diffusion from ancient civilizations, and that it is 
fallacious to draw inferences from them as to the religious practices 
of primitive man in the chronological sense of the term. 

These, however, are minor points, and they do not prevent our 
acknowledging that Mr Finegan’s book will be of immense service 
to all who are interested in the comparative study of religion. It is 
a veritable Baedeker of the great religions of the world and, like 
that venerable guide, is factual, objective and on the whole remarkably 
reliable. The author begins with an account of the results of archaeo- 
logical discoveries relating to Palaeolithic and Neolithic man, illus- 
trated by very fine reproductions of the cave paintings and drawings 
from Altamira, Cogul and other sites where such monuments 
have been found. 

He then passes on to a survey, which is necessarily somewhat 
superficial, of the myths and rituals of what he calls ‘preliterate’ 
man, a more accurate term than ‘primitive’. His description ranges 
from the Congo Pygmies, the South African Bushmen, the Andaman 
Islanders and the Sudanese Azande to the Navaho, the Apache and 
the Zufi Pueblo Indians. It may perhaps be regretted that no account 
is included of the interesting and important evidence of the 
Melanesian and Polynesian islanders whose culture has been the 
subject of such brilliant recent studies as those of the late Professor 
Malinowski and John Layard. 

Mr Finegan’s aerial survey then takes him eastwards, starting 
from Persian Zoroastrianism, where the archaeology of early Iran 
has little relation to the rise and character of Zoroastrianism. It 
may be remarked that the documentation of this section is very full. 
From Persia he passes to India, and in forty pages he covers the 
history of Hinduism from the pre-historic Indus valley civilization 
to the establishment of Islam in India in a.p. 1206. Here, again, it 
must be said that the archaeology of the earliest civilization of India, 
although excellently described by the author, has little relation to 
that complex of religious beliefs and rituals which are comprised 
under the name Hinduism. More than half the space devoted to 
Hinduism consists of history. Sankara is disposed of in a single 
short paragraph, and there is no discussion of the religious signi- 
ficance of the caste system. Next comes Jainism, which receives a 
fulness of treatment much ampler than that accorded to Hinduism, 
and somewhat out of proportion to its importance as a so-called 
‘major’ religion. Still journeying eastwards, the author then comes 
to Buddhism, the third in order of importance among the non- 
Christian — and to it he has given the fullest treatment and 
the most satisfactory. The farthest East is reached with Confucianism, 


Taoism and Shinto; the sew journey to Samarkand ends with an 
account of Islam, largely hi 


religion of Sikhism. 


torical, and of the comparatively modern 
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The author is to be lauded for the courage and skill with which 
he has performed his enormous task, and a full meed of praise must 
be = to the publishers for the magnificent production of the 
book. 


S. H. Hooke 
STRAWBERRY HILL, MIDDLESEX 





PROBLEMS OF SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA 


REPORT ON SOUTHERN AFRICA. By Basi, Davipson. London: Jonathan 
Cape. 15s. 1952. 


HIS is a well-written, accurate and informative book. It is not 
an easy one for a native of Southern Africa to review, and I 
prefer Mr Leo Marquand’s approach in his The Peoples and Policies 
of South Africa, but Mr Davidson’s skilful and penetrating analysis 
of the problems of South-Central Africa should be read by all 
citizens who have any responsibility for Africa and her peoples. 
Mr Davidson highlights the poor socio-economic condition of the 
largely voteless Africans, Coloured people and Indians in the rural 
i urban areas, but, despite the grim picture which must inevitably 
emerge from any honest account of modern South Africa, he rightly 
emphasizes the fact that the non-white people are far from being 
hopeless, helpless or humourless. It is, rather, the divided and ill- 
prepared white minority who are seen to give clear evidence of the 
accumulated effect of deep-seated fears. Mr Davidson is not un- 
sympathetic to the Europeans, and even though he sees our 
prejudices as ‘absurd, irrelevant, out of date’, he emphasizes that 
they cannot be easily dismissed and that a great deal of ‘the right 
clinical treatment is required’. 

The author’s therapy does not, apparently, include the Christian 
Gospel, and to me it seems that he also under-estimates the strength 
of African traditional culture in his analysis, but there can be little 
doubt that the rational policy of non-racial agricultural and industrial 
development which he and enlightened Southern Africans advocate, 
offers real hope that a sound material foundation may be provided 
for South and Central African society. 

Mr Davidson’s comments on the High Commission territories 
of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland and on Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia have particular interest for citizens of the 
United Kingdom. He found little convincing evidence of white 
liberalism in Southern Rhodesia, where the economics and prejudices 
of a society founded on bcp B labour’ are dominant, but he was 
impressed by the extent to which Colonial Office rule has so far 
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safeguarded the rights of Africans in Northern Rhodesia, where 
European attitudes are essentially the same as those of their fellows 
in the ‘plural societies’ south of the Limpopo. 

The author is very critical of Central African federation and 
offers weighty reasons for his views. Referring to the strength of 
Africart opposition he rightly insists that the ‘process of imposing 
federation would be neither painless nor easy, and might be 
impossible’. 

There are a few minor errors in this book and the author is 
sometimes too emphatic in his sweeping generalizations. There are 
white liberals in ie Rhodesias, as in » § Union, and the work of 
the churches and missions is of vital importance, even though too 
few white Christians, English- as well as Afrikaans-speaking, have 

et accepted the challenge to create a State which recognizes the 
atherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. However, it must 
be said that the book has remarkably few blemishes. 

In his conclusion Mr Davidson underlines the moral, and direct 
political, responsibilities of the United Kingdom for the ‘emergent 
African civilization’. I share his hope that there will be no question 
of ‘blindness’ or ‘political and moral bankruptcy’ in the response of 
the peoples of Great Britain. 


KENNETH KIRKWOOD 
LonDON 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Madagascar. By Oxtvier Hatzrevp. (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. Fr. 150. 1952.) This little book of 126 pages forms 
a most valuable source of information on Madagascar. Briefly and 
concisely, the author gives us exact information about the country, 
its geography and its history, both as a free land and as a French 
colony, and an interesting description of the economic and social 
life of the island. He also discusses the recent rebellion and its 
consequences and, from his own French point of view, has sought to 
visualize the future. With a few reservations as regards the historical 
part, this very informative hand-book is to be whole-heartedl 
recommended. It should be read by missionaries, travellers and 
who want exact knowledge of this strange island’s past and present. 


F. B, 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THe Rev. WILLIAM STEWART is a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, in the ministry of the United Church of Northern India, 
at Nagpur. 


Professor KENNETH Scott Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., 
well known to readers of this Review, is Sterling Professor of 
Missions and Oriental History in Yale University. He attended the 
Willingen meeting of the International Missionary Council. 


Professor HENDRIK Kraemer, D.Th., of the Netherlands, is 
Director of the Oecumenical Institute, Switzerland, and a Vice- 
Chairman of the I.M.C. He, too, took part in the Willingen meeting, 
- which his Bible study periods on 1 Corinthians 1, were a notable 
eature. 


The Rev. KennetH Cracc, D.Phil., of the Church of England, 
is Associate Professor of Arabic and Islamics at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, U.S.A., and Joint Editor of the Muslim World. 


The Rev. E. F. F. Bisuop, of the Church of England, who 
contributes some impressions of a recent tour in North Africa 
undertaken with members of the Methodist Mission there, was for 
many years Director of the Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem, 
and is now Lecturer in Arabic in the University of Glasgow. 


The Rev. H. T. Gonin, Ph.D., is Missionary in Charge of 
Saulspoort Mission Station, Transvaal, the oldest station but one 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal. 


Mrs Kari Mason, who contributes a paper read to a group of 
missionaries on furlough at Selly Oak, has now returned to Mada- 
gascar, where she is at work with the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association. 


The Rev. W. J. Piatt is Joint General Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. He took part in the United Bible 
Societies’ European regional conference held at Nancy, France, at 
which the subject on which he writes was widely discussed. 


The Rev. Professor C. E. ApranaM, D.D., is Principal of 
Serampore College, India, and contributes an address which he gave 
at the United Bible Societies’ conference at Ootacamund in 1952. 
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Monsieur THéoporRE Monon, of France, whom we welcome for 
the first time to the 1 ag of the Review, is Director of the Institut 
Frangais d’Afrique Noire, Dakar. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. Ake Hotmsere, Director of 
the Swedish Institute of Missionary Research, Uppsala; the Rey. 
THEODORE O. WepeL, D.D., Canon of Washington Cathedral and 
Warden of the College of Preachers, Washington; the Rev. Davip 
H. C. Reap, Chaplain of the University of Edinburgh; the Rev. 
Jens L. HecscaarpD, for many years in Manchuria with the Danish 
Missionary Society; Mrs RuTH Younc, C.B.E., M.D., formerly 
Principal of Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, and now 
Medical Officer of the Women’s Foreign Mission of the Church of 
Scotland; the Rev. CHarLes C. West, recently in China with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; the Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., 
for many years in China with the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
and now a Secretary of the International Missionary Council; the 
Rev. Professor JoHN Foster, D.D., formerly Professor of Church 
History, Union Theological College, Canton, China, and now 
Professor of Ecclesiastical 1 History in the University of Glasgow; the 
Rev. WiILtiAM TELFER, D.D., Master of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge; the Rev. Professor D. MarTIN SCHLUNK, formerly Professor 
of Missions in the University of Tiibingen; Professor S. H. Hooke, 
Professor Emeritus of Old ‘Testament Studies in the University of 
London; KENNETH Kirkwoop, Lecturer in Native Administration 
in the University of Natal, at present lecturing at the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, London; the Rev. Friptjov BIrRKELI, 
formerly in Madagascar with the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
and now Literature and Education Secretary of that Society. 





Though it is only available in proof as we go to press, Missions 
under the Cross, the official report of the enlarged meeting of the 
International Missionary Council held at Willingen, Germany, in 
July 1952, will have been published by the time this issue of the 
Review is in our readers’ ds. The volume contains a number 
of the addresses delivered at Willingen, a survey of the world mission 
of the Church, statements and reports adopted by the Council and 
other pertinent material. Details of publication will be found in 
section five of the International Missionary Bibliography, entry 
number 262. 





The Kirchentag, which is organized annually by laymen of the 
German Evangelical Church, and the Stuttgart meeting of which 
in 1952 was attended by a number of Willingen delegates, is to take 
place this year at Hamburg, August 12th to 16th. 
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The participation of members of the younger churches is very 
greatly valued and names and addresses of, any who may be visiting 
missionary societies in Europe this summer and who might like to 
take part in the Kirchentag should be sent to Professor Dr W. Frey- 
TaG, Feldbrunnerstrasse 29, Hamburg, Germany, who will pass them 
on to the organizers of the meeting. 





The annual meeting of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, which is to be held from July 
gist to 25th at St Augustine’s College, Canterbury, England, is in 
active pen by Pastor Gite HEDENQUIST, who is now back 
at his headquarters in Uppsala, Sweden, after a visit to the U.S.A. 
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History of Missionary Societies 


In THE Name OF Curist. John D. 
Unruh. xii+404 pp. Scottdale, Pa. : 
Herald Press. $3.75. 1952. 1712. 


A history of the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee and its service, 1920-51. 
¢Missions OF THE DutTcH REFORMED 
CaurcH in Soutu Arrica. H. T. 
Gonin. IRM, 1953 (Apr.), 172-7. 172. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


GrrrosT UND FRreupic. Ein Zeugnis 
fir unsere Zeit. Elisabeth Braun-Dipp. 
6 pp. Stuttgart: Evangelischer 
ictecavesten, DM. 8.80. 1952. 173. 
The wife of a missionary describes her 
life, leading her to the hard work in the 
forest of Borneo (Kalimantan). 
A South AFRIcAN MEDICAL PIONEER: 
THE Lire oF Nei Macvicar, M.D., 


D.P.H., LL.D. . H. W. Shepherd. 
249 pp. Illus. Lovedale, C.P.: The 
Lovedale Press. 10s. 6d. 1953. 174. 


A review is in preparation. 

Kwame AMANING. Ein Christuszeuge 
auf der Ciel Se rE por 
ninger. e opuren. 5§ 4° Pp. 
Stuttgart: Evangelischer Missions- 
verlag. DM.1.20. 1952. 175. 

Biography of a Negro priest (Gold Coast). 

A Mopern Martyr. James A. Walsh. 

118 pp. N.Y.: McMullen. $1.50. 


1952. 1754. 

Biography of Theophane Venard, a Roman 
Catholic who was eaded in Tonkin. 

ErupEs suR LES Ecrits DE SAINT JEAN DE 
BréseuF. R. Latourelle. Vol. 1. 
214 pp. Montréal: Facultés de 
Philosophie et Théologie de la Compagnie 
de Jésus. $3. 1952. 176. 

Penetrating research into the writings of 
the Apostle of the Hurons (North America). 
¢Das ERGEBNIS DER NEUESTEN ZAVERIUS- 
ForRsCHUNGEN. Josef Wicki, s.j. ZMR, 
1952 (4), 299-306. 177. 

?Karnt Lupwic REICHELT UND SEINE 
BuDDHISTENMISSION IN CHINA. Wilhelm 
Oehler. EMM, 1952 (Sept.), 164-7. 
178. 

?Fitorry LescinsKij, DER PIONIER DER 
SIBIRIENMISSION. P. Josef Glazik, 
m.s.c. ZMR, 1953 (1), 24-35- 179. 

tNortH AFRICAN PIONEER: PERCY SMITH 
—SCHOLAR AND MiAUssiONARY 1876- 
1932. Edmund E. Chambers. MW, 
1953 (Jan.), 7-14. 180. 
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ill. The Older Churches 


+tZum GEDENKEN AN PrRALat D. Dr 
Kar Hartenstein. Alphons Koechlin. 
EMM, 1952 (Nov.), 169-72. 7812. 


+tNortH AMERICAN EMOUGHT ON THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS 
DURING THE ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY (a 
survey article). R. Pierce Beaver. 
Church History (Philadelphia), 
(Dec.), 345-64. 182. 
+Let THE PeopLe TEACH : EDUCATION AND 
EVANGELISM. Guy Bowden. Church 
uarterly Review (London), 1952 (Oct.— 
ec.), 443-51. 183. 
See also 264 (German Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Year Book). 


1952 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
Tue ENpDuRING ART OF JAPAN. Langdon 
Warner. viiit+113 pp. bridge : 
~ ee University Press. $6.50. 1952. 
184 
Illustrates the interplay of Japanese art 
with history and the Japanese caecal life. 
EVANGELISM AND THE CHANGING SOCIAL 
SiruaTion. Sam H. jun. 
JCQ, 1952 (Autumn), 272-82. 18 5. 
+THe SprriruaL FouNDATION FOR THE 
New Japan. C. Burnett Olds. JCQ, 


1952 (Autumn), 283-92. 186. 
Korea 
Tue Korea Story. John C. Caldwell. 


xii+180 pp. Chicago: Regnery. $3. 
1952. 107. 

An account of the situation in Korea non Ging 
due attention to ‘the missionary men 
women of all faiths, who by their work and 
by their lives have laid the foundations of 
true democracy in the Far East.’ 

VERDICT IN Korea. Robert T. Oliver. 
State College, Pa.: Bald Eagle Press. 
$4. 1952. 188. 

An analysis of the Korean situation by a 
friend and former advisor of Syngman Rhee. 


China and Formosa 


A Documentary History OF CHINESE 
CommunisM. Conrad Brandt, Ben- 
jamin Schwartz and John K. Fairbank. 
552 pp. London: Allen and Unwin. 

Camb ridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Galsensiay Press. $7.50. 1952. 189. 
See review, p. 219. 
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REVOLUTION IN CHINA. Charles P. 
Fitzgerald. ix+290 pp. London 
Cresset Press. 218. N.Y.: Praeger 
$4.50. 90. 


An analysis of the revolution in the context 
of Chinese civilization and tradition. 


DAauGHTER OF ConFucius. Wong ois 


and Earl H. Cressy. es pp. N.Y 
Farrar, Straus and Young. $3. 75. 
1952. gr. 


Biography of the daughter of Chinese 
gentry, picturing life in a Confucian home 
which Ra accepted Christianity. 


Money AND Crepit in Cutna: A SHORT 


History. one Yang. 3 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard =; Ag 
sity Press. $4. 1952. 192. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


*| See also 280 (Missionary Teacher ip 
Java). 


Die Welt des Islams, 1952 (2), 108-1), 
197. 








india, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 





MAHATMA GANDHI. Haridas __T, 
Muzumdar. xi+ 127 pe. NY.; 
Scribner. $2. 1952. 19 


Life and significance of Gandhi in a book 

for the layman. 

+SaLamMa Musa. AN APPRECIATION @ 
HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Sylvia G. Haim 
Die Welt des Islams, 1952 (1), 10-% 
199. 

+Zu DEN WAHLERFOLGEN DES Kommun. 





A critical and compact account of money 
and credit in Chinese history. 


No Secret is Sarg: BEHIND THE BAMBOO 


Curtain. Mark Tennien. 270 pp. 
N.Y.: Farrar, Straus and Young. 
$3.50. 1952. 193. 


Narrative by an American Maryknoll 
ae oe See ee Pere 
hinese Communists 
Tue SCALPEL, THE Sworp. Ted Allan 
and Sydney Gordon. xiv+336 pp. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $5. 1952. 
194. 
Story of Dr Norman Bethune, Canadian 
who became a Communist and died 
Realins eaunded guerrillas in China in 1939. 


South-East Asia 


Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
¢ Indonesia) _— 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN IN- 
DONESIA. ~~ M. Kahin. ix+490 
op .-ttan, o Cornell University 

. $6. 1952. “19 5. 
S of recent political devel its in 
; tudy poli jopmen 


NortH BORNEO, 1951. 144 pp. 
London: H.M.S.O. (for the Colon 
Office). 7s. 6d. 1952. 1952. 


Tue ANDERSON-SMITH REPORT ON THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION IN SouTH-EAst 
Asia, EsPeciaALty as IT RELATES TO 
THE TRAINING OF CHINESE FOR THE 

Mrnistry. mets pp. N.Y.: Board 

of Founde: Nanking Theological 

1952. 196. 

The Report of a survey commission, 1951- 
1952. 
¢tALLAH er Le Mixapo. Une Fetrwa 


ISMUS IN INDIEN. Carl Keller. EMM, 
1952 (Nov.), 193-7. 200. 

tAux Inpes. L’AcTION SOCIALE pw 
CoLLitcE UNIVERSITAIRE DE TIRUCHIM- 
PALLI. Pierre Ceyrac, s = Bulletin da 
Missions (St André-lez-Bruges), 1952 
(1 et 2), 106-10. 201. 


tTHe Hinpu Cope Bu. John A 
. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y), 
1952 (Dec. 3), 173-6. 202. 

LAND Rerorms IN INDIA. M. L. Dant 
wala. International Labour Revie 
(Geneva), 1952 (5-6), 419-43. 203. 

tLooxinc aT TRAVANCORE. John Sadiq. 
NCCR, 1952 (Dec.), 533-40. 204. 

See also 28r (Christian Higher Educ- 
tion) ; 293 (Evangelism) ; 299 (Church). 


Central Asia 


Secret Tiset. Fosco Maraini. Tran 
lated from the Italian by Eric Mor 
bacher. 251 pp. Illus.. London: 
Hutchinson. 30s. New York: Viking 
Press. $6.50. 1952. 205, 

The author’s sympathetic and informal 
approach facilitated unusually penetrating 
access to places and to people, in ther 
everyday life and their religious beliefs and 
practices. 

Beyonp THE HicH Himatrayas. William 
O. Douglas. 352 pp. N.Y.: Double 
day. $5. 1952. 206. 

Justice Douglas describes in exciting detal 
his trip into the Himalayas. 

Tue YANGTZE AND THE YAK. Marion H. 

* Duncan. x+ 353 PR. Alexandria, Va.:, 
Privately print $4.25. 1952. 207.' 


A missionary, geographer and explorer 





INDONESIENNE. G.-H. —_ Bousquet. 





writes about his adventurous trails in and out 
of Tibet. 
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The Near East and North Africa 


A selected and annotated bibliography 
of books and periodicals in western 
languages dealing with the Near and 
Middle East, with special emphasis on 

medieval and modern times. Edited 

by Richard Ettinghausen. Prepared 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on Near Eastern Studies, American 

— aia Learned Societies. viii+111 

ashington, D.C.: The Middle 

 cectlees $1.50. 1952. 208, 
Selected titles available in the United 

States up to the summer of 1951. 


Crisis IN THE Mippie East. Edited by 

Edward Latham. 189 pp. ag 
$1.75. 
Collected articles which deal with Middle 
East problems, internal and external. 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN THE MIDDLE 
East. Hedley V. Cooke. xiii+ 366 pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. $4. 1952. 270. 

The quest for prosperity, 1919-51. 

Tue Aras REFUGEE PROBLEM. Jo 
B. Schechtman. xi+137 pp. N.Y.: 
Philosophical Library. $3. 1952. 277. 

Study of the origin por aoe nm and 
present state of the Arab re fugee problem. 

TurkisH CRossROADS. Bernard Newman. 
N.Y.: Philosophical Library. 1952. 
272. 

Useful introduction to present-day Turkey, 
based on well-selected interviews and other 
widely differentiated contacts with Turkish 
life and aspirations. 

rT Becebenaaess OF A a 
Harry Sacher. xi+332 pp. o%.3 
British Book Centre. $5. 1952. 273. 

Account of the Jewish-Arab war and 


events which led to the emergence of the 
State of Israel. 


Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF IrRaQ. 
th pp. ‘Published for the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development by Johns Hopkins 
Press. $5. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 408. 1952. 214. 

The rt of a mission organized the 
International Bank for 7 eee and 


it, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq. 


1952. 209. 


AraBiIA ResorN. George Kheirallah. 
7, pp. Albuquerque: University of 
Mexico Press. $4.50. 1952. 215. 
Story of Saudi Arabia and the king, 
Abdul Aziz ibn Sa’ud, who has’ united its 
= establishing modern and progressive 
reforms. 
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Contemporary Etuiopia. David A. 
Talbot. x+267 pp. N.Y. Philo- 
sophical Library. $4.50. 1952. 276. 

Portrays the progress made since the 
ascendency of Haile Selassie. 


+TuHe AraB WoRLD AND THE CHRISTIAN 
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Texts are given in the original and in 
Dutch translation concerning the conception 
of God. (Divine names, proverbs, prayers, 
customs and songs, fables and legends. 
¢La Notion pe Dieu CHEZ LES Deane 
pu Kasal. Arnold Storms, o.s.b. 
Bulletin des Missions (St André-lez- 
Bruges), 1952 (1 et 2), 94-101. 310. 
See also 228 (Religion of the Akan). 


Religions of India 
PREFACE TO PERSONALITY: CHRISTOLOGY 


IN RELATION TO RADHAKRISHNAN’S 
PuitosopHy. Surjit Sin —_. viiit+ 144 
pp. Madras: C.L.S.for India. Rs. 3.8. 
1952. 3II. 


Indian Research Series, no. 9. 
tVEDANTAPHILOSOPHIE UND CHRISTUS- 


BOTSCHAFT. Pierre Gander, v.d.m. 
EMM, 1953 (Jan.), 16-20. 317a. 
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Tue FAITH AND PRACTICE OF AL-GHAZALI. 


W. Montgomery Watt. 155 pp. Lon- 
one Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d. 1953. 
grr 


A review is in preparation. 


CHRISTIANITY EXPLAINED TO MusL_ims— 


a manual for Christian workers. Revised 


edition. L. Bevan Jones. xii+172 pp. 
Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. 
6s. Rs4. 1952. 312. 


A revised edition of a manual which assists 
the missionary to a itive, uncontroversial 
ya eal to prejudices and objections to 

hristian doctrine. 


MOHAMMEDANISM : AN HISTORICAL Sur- 


vey. H. A. R. Gibb. ix+206 pp. 


London Oxford University Press. 
6s. 1953. 3173. 
Reviewed IRM, 1949 (Oct.). Revised 


edition takes account of recent work on 
Islamic jurisprudence and of the emergence 
of Pakistan. 


AHMaDIYYAT, or THE TRUE IsLamM. Mirza 


Bashiruddin Mahmud Ahmad. 246 
pp. Washington, D.C.: American 
azl Mosque. 1952. 314. 


The sub-title indicates the thesis of this 
study of an aspect of Islam which challenges 
the Christian to an examination of its 
assertive claims and the main body of Islam 
to an assessment of their weight. 


+THE IMPLICATIONS OF COMMUNISM FOR 


IstaM. Manfred Halpern. MW, 1953 
(Jan.), 28-41. 315. 

M. S. 
Baljon, jun. Die Welt des Isla » 1952 
(2), 95-107. 316. 


tSome Aspects OF MystTIcaL PRAYER IN 


Istam. Annemarie Schimmel. Die 
Welt des Islams, 1952 (2), 112-25. 317. 


Religions of Persia 


TALTPERSIENS RELIGIOSE LEISTUNG UND 


Tracix. Alois Closs. ZMR, 1953 (1), 
35-56. 378. 
Judaism 


1m Hermspran Gortres. Eine 


SRAEL 
biblische Besinnung. Karl Hartenstein. 


80 pp. Stutt : Evangelischer Mis- 
sionsverlag. DM.1.80. 1952. 319. 


The problem of Israel; Israel’s election, 
reprobation, conservation, rehabilitation. 


La CatfécuksE CHRETIENNE ET LE PEUPLE 


DE LA BrBLE: CONSTATATIONS ET 
Perspectives. Paul Démann, avec la 
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collaboration de R. Bloch. 220 pp. 
Paris: Cahiers Sioniens. Fr. 450. 
1953. 320. 
A review is in preparation. 

+WAREN DIE PHARISAER UND DIE SCHRIFT- 
GELEHRTEN HEUCHLER? David Farb- 
stein. Judaica (Ziirich), 1952 (4), 
193-207. 321. 

tJUDENTUM UND JUDENMISSION IN WIEN. 
Georg Molin. Judaica (Ziirich), 1952 
(4), 207-23. 322. 

+tMems WEG DURCH JUDENTUM UND 
CHRISTENTUM. Ernst Miller. Judaica 
(Zurich), 1952 (4), 223-43. 323. 

Ly ne MiT Martin Busser. Hans- 

Kraus. Die Zeichen der Zeit 

(Berlin), 1953 (1), 7-17. 324. 


Secularism 
Tue RECOVERY OF ae i a y ag ag 
of Christian philoso ey: Cc. M. 
Joad. 250 pp. London: ar 15s. 
1952. 325. 
An im ively honest analysis of an 
intellectcl's ith culties in the approach to 
the Christian Faith, in the context of a 
scientific age, leading to a positive statement 
of belief. ‘ 


General 

ARCHAEOLOGY OF WorLD Reticions. Jack 
Finegan. xl+600 pp. Illus. Princeton 
University Press. $10. London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 638. 1952. 326. 

See review, p. 231. 

Tue Scriptures OF MANKIND. Charles 
S. Braden. N.Y.: Macmillan. $6.50. 
1952. 327. 

A useful introduction to the aad of the 
scriptures of the world’s religions 
+R&véLaTion pve Diku eT RELIGION DE 
L’Homme. Les deux sources de l’his- 
toire du salut. Antoine Chavasse, 


ABBREVIATION OF 


Evangelisches Missions-M. 
= Bast ond We Missions Zeitschrift 


Affai 
pe oa st Review of Missions 
Christian Quarterly 


329. 


1952. 


TiTo’s 


saw it 


millan. 


Little, 


(Jan.), 





Henri Denis et Jean Fri 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain } ten 
275-301. 328. ; 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions — 
MISSIONEN OCH Cnrenas on 


Sommarstrém. 
Lindblads Forlag x 2. we “a 


See review, p. 215. 
MoperRN NATIONALITIES. He t 
Znaniecki. xvi+196 
University of illite ly 


330. 


CoMMUNISM. Josef 


viiit+ 368 pp. Denver: Uni 
Denver Press. $4. 1951. 331. 

A former Czechoslovakian amb 
Yugoslavia writes of life under Tito 
during five years of pre-war & 

post-war service there. 

Tue TAMING OF THE Nations. F., Ss 

Northrop. x+362 pp. N..Y.: 


$5. 1952. 332. 


A study of the cultural bases of i 
national policy. 
THe GroGRAPHY OF HuNGER. Josue | 
Castro. xii+337 pp. Boston, 


Brown. $4.50. on¢ 


Gollancz. 18s. 1952. 333. 
Analysis of the political and ecor 
factors of mass hunger. 5 
¢CHURCH AND NATION IN THE Mona 
Wor.p. Geoffrey Allen. EWR, 19 


9-14. 334. 


+DE VERANTWOORDELIJKHEID VAN 
WESTERSE SAMENLEVING = 
ANDERE WERELDDELEN. H. J 
Nederlands Theologisch Tydschrife 
(Dec.), 94-109. 335. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


| NMT 
NOTM 
NZM 


PA 
SMT 
ZMR 





= Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

= Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

= Neue Zeitschrift fir Mission: 
schaft 


= Pacific Affairs 

= Svensk yay He 

= Zeitschrift fiir Mis: iss 
und Religicarerissensshah 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application be | 


for those published in North America, to the 


tions D 


epartment, Internati: 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those tublished i Great Britain te 
Edinburgh H House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London. S W 
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A sociological study of national culty " 

















India Revisited 


Cc. S. MILFORD 


A fascinating close-up of India since Partition, by one who was a missionary 
there for more than twenty years, is now West Asia Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, and spent several months in India again last year. 
Mr. Milford gives a penetrating summary of the achievements and problems of 
the new India, and in that setting describes vividly the many-sided life and 
work of the Christian Church. 38. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 
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EASTER 
COMMUNION 


Do you realise how difficult it is for a sea- 

man to be a faithful communicant? The 

** Flying Angel ’’ chaplains are always ready 
to administer Holy Communion. 


Please help to maintain their work 


Secretary: Commander H. SELBY ASH, R.N. 
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SHIPPING 
PACKING 
OUTFITS 
PASSAGES 


For over fifty years our service has met the needs 
of missionaries in every part of the world. The 
newly appointed missionary and the veteran 
alike were the comprehensive facilities 
we have built up for their benefit. Whatever 
ou require, we shall be pleased to assist you. 
nd details of your requirements to us now, 
or write for catalogue. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 


57 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.!I 
Telephone: Holborn 2546 Cables: Triple, London 
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